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PREFACE. 



The want of a manaal like the {Nrefloit has long been 
feit amongst the oarsmen and amatenr boatmen of 
this conntry. No attempt has hitherto been made 
to supply its absence, and the diflBcnlty of procur- 
ing English works, which treat upon the snbject of 
rowing, is so great that all tiieoretical acipEMintanee 
with its priociples is oat of the question. To 
become an oarsmen one must serve the rough i^ 
prentioeship which the acquisition of knowledge, 
undirected by intelligence, always necessitates. 
Under such circumstances, it is not surprising that 
many who recognize the healthful and invigorating 
influence of this noble exercise should be deterred 
from endeavoring to become proficients in it. 

Another reason why our young men have exhib- 
ited so little inclination to avail tl^mselves of the 



advantages of the manly parsait, has been the 
absence of the stimnlns of rivalry. Abroad the 
rowing clnb is an institution almost at universal as 
any other of the associations for the purpose of 
enjoyment. That it is not equally so here is to be 
attributed to the &ct that a general ignorance 
prevails, not only as to the benefits, but as to the 
piineiples of these clubs, and that they require to be 
clearly jdaced before the people before they can be 
induoed to encourage them by their persoaal 
example. 

It is to accomplish both these objects— to teach 
theoretically the use of the oar, and to lay down 
rules for the organization of boat clubs—that the 
present little manual has been compiled. Should it 
have the effect of diffusing a taste for this fine ezer- 
else, and thereby help to devdope the bone and 
muscle of the rising generation^ it will have fully 
answered the expectations of its authcnr. 

Niw York, July 1, 1858. 



BOAT RACING AND BOAT CLUBS 
IN EARLY TIMES. 

It 18 not our inteDtion to go moch into detail oil 
the subject of boat racing in early times, the object 
of this work being to deal with matters of more 
utility and haying a closer connection with afifairs 
appertaining to the formation of boat dnbs, and 
the getting np of regattas and boat races at the 
present time. 

The records of the past, on thesabject of which we 
propose to treat, are very much befogged, and the 
most diligent search would only be able to bring to 
light a few incidents of interest to the admirers of 
aquatic amusements and the lovers of the healthful 
and invigorating exercise which this work is intended 
to promote. Old men have mostly gone with old 
timesi and oblivion has cltsed over the many scenes 



to wbioh tbej were witnesses, so that we fiod very 
little left to point back to the dajs when boat racing 
was first intrpdaced into this conn try. 

The most notable race looking up from the past 
of which we can gain anj correct intelligence, was 
that which took place in New York bay, on the 9th 
of December, in the year 1824, between the four 
oared boat " American Star," rowed by Whitehall 
boatmen, and the " Dart," a boat belonging to the 
British frigate Hussar, which was then lying in the 
harbor. We copy the following account of the 
a&ir from a letter recently published in the 
Dispatch of this city, and from the New York 
Evening Post of December 10th, the day after the 
race took place : — 

In the beginning of December, 1824, the British 
frigate Hussar, Oapt. Harris, anchored in New 
York harbor, and in consequence of kindnesses 
which he had extended to American vessels at sea, 
was warmly received. On the 5th of December he 
challenged the watermen of New York to a rowing 
match for one thousand dollars. The challenge 
was accepted by the Whitehall boatmen, and the 
race came off between thirty minutes past 12 M. 



ftod 1 o*dtck» P. M.» on Thmnday, December 
9,1824. 

The British boat, which had previously woo eight 
races Id the West Indies, and had not a oompetitOT on 
the river Thames, was named the Dart; and the 
boat entered by the Whitehall men was called the 
American Star, bailt by Mr. Chambers. She had 
been beaten in a race in 1818 by the boat New 
York, made by a celebrated builder of that day 
named Baptist. 

The judges on the part of the American boat 
were Major Howard, Oapt. Henry Robinson and 
Mr. Richard Sadlter — on the part of the British 
boat, Mr. Henry Barclay, and two lieutenants of the 
Hussar. 

On starting, the Star took the lead, the Dart 
shortly came up and lapped her, on which the 
Whitehall boys applied a little more power to their 
oars, forced their boat ahead, and maintained the 
advantage the whole distance, coming in to the stake 
boat between three and four hundred yards in 
advance of her competitor, 
ft Both the stake boats had the American and 
British flags flying, and when the Star came in the 



erew of the British launch gave her three heart j 
cheers aod struck their flags. The distancei four 
miles, was performed in twenty-two minutes, in a 
heavy swell. [The distance or the time will of 
course be donbted.] The boats started irom the 
vicinity of the frigate, which lay off the Battery, 
and rowed around a boat stationed ofif the old North 
Ba^tte^rjr. It is reported in the papers of that day 
that upwards of fifty thousand persons assembled to 
witness the race. 

A dinner was subsequently given by prcmiinent 
citizens to Capt. Harris and his officers, and during 
their stay they were feted in every possible manner. 
The public dinner was given at the old Chatham 
theatre. 

The Whitehall boatmen made every effort to 
purchase the boat American Star, that they might 
premi her to Capt Harris, but her owers refused 
to part with her on any terms. Failing in their 
object, they, through James H. Aymor, Esq,, 
informed Captain Harris of their regrets, to which 
he responded in suitable terms. The Hussar p^t to 
Ilea on the I5tb of December, XB24. 

Tto »' Ameriw Star'* fj; fgfed by Moff^ >. 
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Oommejera, Cornelias Oommeyers, Richard Bob- 
bins, and Charles Beaty — coxswain, John Magnets. 
The " Dart" was rowed by English sailors, who 
were, as the above account states, famoos for their 
superb oarsmanship. 

The Whitehall boatmen also won a race which 
created considerable excitement, on the 20th of 
May, 1825, which, together with their previous 
achievement, gave them such a distinguished posi- 
tion in the community that they were assigned an 
honorable position in the great canal celebration 
which took place shortly afterwards. 

From the time of the above races down to the 
year ] 834, we are unable to find anythicg in the 
way of boat racing of sufficient importance to 
dwell upon. During the latter year the famous 
" Jersey Blue Race," so called, took place. This 
was a match between a boat rigged for two oars 
and one to be rowed with two pairs of sculls. The 
former was rowed by two Whitehall boatmen, 
named Christopher Gregor and William Gibson, 
and the latter boat, to which the Jerseymen gave 
the not very euphonious name of " Ilookemsnivy," 
was pulled by the brothers Seaman. The course 
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lay from Jersey City, opposite New York, dpwtt 
the bay to Bobbin's reef, off the north point of 
Staten Island, and return. The Seamans were 
the victors. The sculls beat the oars. It may 
be proper here to remark that the " Hookem- 
sniyy" was the first boat, of which we have any 
knowledge in this country, which was built with a 
flat keel She was constructed by the two brothers 
who rowed her, and as an eyidence of her qualities 
the fact may be recorded that she was afterwards 
rowed in a number of races, and even twelve years 
after she achieved her first victory she became tho 
champion in a race over the same course. 

A lull followed the above contest, and although 
during the decade between 1840 and 1850 there 
were a great number of scullers' matches, between 
Stephen Boberts, Gharles Thomas, Francis D. 
Bigelow, Bobert Martin, Sidney Dorian, James 
Lee, Wm. H. Decker, and a number of others, 
there were none the main features of which would 
distinguish them from those of almost every day 
occurrence, except perhaps that between Stephen 
Boberts and Bobert Martin. This match took pi ace 
in 1848, in seventeen feet working boats, cut dowa 
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to thftt they bore more the resembkooe of ehdls or 
skeleton boats than they did of their original ^hape. 
The distance rowed was ten miles, extending from 
Jersey City around Bobbin's Beef bght hoose and 
back to the place of starting. It was probably 
the longest scoller's race ever rowed, and was per- 
formed by Mr. Boberts, in the winning boat, in dtie 
hoar and twenty-two minntes. 

Boat Oltjbs and RBaAWAS. 

The first regularly organized boat club in the 
United States, of which we have any knowl- 
edge, was formed in New York about the year 
1823. It was called the Knickerbocker Club, aikd 
it afterwards became famous as being the winner in 
their four oared boat called the '* Whitehall," of a 
sharply contested race which took place on the 20th 
of May, 1825, as before mentioned. The ''White- 
hall" was represented as being of exquisite Work- 
manship, and was constructed by the Messrs. 
Montaignies, of New York. 

llie real fervor for the formation of boat duba 
first manifested itself in New York about the year 
1834, and aquatic amusements ikkm thereafttr beigaii 
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to eBdt coosideraible attentfon, and for ft mmiber of 
years sabaeqaeot the ardor for regattas and boat 
racing rose almost to a fever. A large nnmber of 
boat dnbs suddenly spmng op, among the most 
notable of which were the Wave Clab, the Gkuselle 
Cklb, ike Gidl Olub, the JEntA Ohib and the Pearl 
CM>, which together formed What was caHed the 
Oai^ Garden Boat (Mb Assodation. They «11 
Ittid tiidr houses and kept their boats in aadaronad 
OttUe Oarien. Of the above the Wave Olab was 
lim most noted among the amatenrsi and we brifefe 
fn a king thn^ the flag of championship waved over 
b0r <|!iarters. 

These dabs were eompiosed of ten to twdve mm 
eadi, afl amateurs, following light avocations, afld 
an taldng the most livdy interest in ^ uaiise- 
ments whieh were afibrded by fiieir mntnal efidea- 
TOifa. Annoil r^ttas,and often two or tiiree dariig 
a ieason, were given, in wldch all the dubs invaria- 
htj joined, not only as promoters bnt as pa^ 
tfcfpants in the contests for the prises ,* ahrays 
acto&ted by the spirit 6f g^iigroas rivalry, and eadi 
cmitribntibg ttn tiqml idiare to nnice ^ i^ttas 
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Unknown wodb then in the boat raeit^ Tooabvlarjf. 
The race conrae was from Castle Garden, the 
starting point, aronnd Bedlow's Island in the bay, 
and return, being in distance about fonr miles. 

The famous Poughkeepsie and Newburg r^attas 
took place between the years 1835 to 1837. Th^ 
were attended by immense concourses of pe(^le, some 
ef whom came a great distance, and almost eveiy see- 
tioD of the States of New York and New Jersey 
were represented on those occasions. At these 
regattas w^re also found our New Ywk Club boats, 
some one of whom generally succeeded in carrying 
off the honors of victory. The brothers Boberts 
also became somewhat noted about this time as 
oarsmoi whom few could be found to excel They 
were not, strictly speaking, amateurs, although, 
Uke all the members of the other clubs, their Inti- 
mate calling was found among the ramifications of 
trade on hind. They did not follow the water as a 
business, but most of their leisure hours were spent 
in rowing. They took the lead, soon after their 
advent as oarsmen, and for a number of years tiiey 
beld the undiqmted title of championship. 

At CM 9f the regattas giveo in Newbiurg, tbcfe 
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suits of flags were offered as prizes, wbich were 
contended for as nsaal by the New York clobs. In 
ibis race tbe '* Wave'' took tbe first snit of colors, 
tbe "Gull" the second, and the « Corsair," of New- 
btrg, the third; although the whole fleet were 
beaten by a Poughkeepsie boat, which, through 
some informality, was not regularly entered, and 
could not| therefore, chiim any of the prizes. Af- 
ter the dose of the race, the crew of the " QuU" 
rowed their boat back to New York, a distance of 
sixty-five miles, and arrived home before eleven 
o'clock the same night. The same crew afterwards 
rowed their boat from New York to Philadelphia, 
through the Delaware and Pennsylvania canal. 

For a number of years previous to 1850, the 
annual exhibitions of the American Institute were 
given at Oastle Garden, and two or three boat 
races invariably formed a part of their programme. 
For the first few years these races were marked 
with popular favor, but eventually they became 
alloyed with the spirit of rowdyism, which caused 
them to silk into disgrace, and they were abandoned. 
Previous to this the clubs began to go down ; the 
men who composed them, as thej advanced in years, 
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iQiltbelaterattli^liAdAltiD them, tod no mm 
admirers offered to fill their places. The oar lost 
the athletic arm to wield it, the thwart became a 
Tacaat seatj the boat houses went to decaj, aiid the 
noble little craft foniid tiieir way into the dostj 
lofts of boat bailders' establishments, until aboot 
1852 there was hardly snfficieot members left of all 
the Tarions dabs to man a six oared barge. 

In 1854 there was a rerival which has been 
steadily on the increase op to the present time, so 
that now we can nomber oar boat dabs throaghout 
the country almost by hundreds. 



RACE BOATS, 



The boata used in raciDg by means of the scull 
and oar are chiefly at this present time the following, 
viz : — First, skeleton scull boat ; Second, the scull- 
ing outrigger ; Third, the two oared outrigger ; 
Fourth, the four oared outrigger ; Fifth, the six 
or eight oared outrigger ; and Sixth, the gig or 
race barge, with four, sis or eight oars. 

The outriggers have now almost entirely super- 
seded the old style of boats ia which the rowlocks 
were fixed upon the wale-streak ; but occasionally 
even now the rules of regattas compel their use. 
These, however, are exceptions, and for racing pur- 
poses the four first varieties above enumerated com- 
prise all that are necessary. 

The " British Rural Sports " says the outrigger 
boat is the simplest form, and a great improvement 
upon the old principle, which is no doubt true, for 
it gives science in oarsmanship a more equal chance 
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wbea brouglit in opposition to physical power and 
endoraDce. Bat the Raral Sports further says that 
the decline in boat racing, as a national sport, is in 
a great measure due to the introduction of the fra- 
gile and swift kind of canoe built boats. This 
opinion may hold good in England but it will not 
be admitted in the United States. 

The writer further remarks that it now takes a 
long time to learn to sit a racing boat, and many up- 
sets are occasioned before the perfect command of 
them is attained which racing demands. In former 
days the boat was obliged to be wide enough to 
carry the rowlocks on the wale-streak, or gunwale, 
but her water line was not near so wide as the 
rowlocks themselves, and consequently on the 
slightest roll, or in rough water, she was much 
impeded in her course and rendered still lower than 
she otherwise was, besides the impediment offered 
by the wind to lofty sides. 



AN EIGHT OARED RACE BOAT. 

The eight oared race boat with outriggers is of 
course of longer form than that of a six or four 



J 
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Oared boat. They may rary in length from fifty 
to sixty feet by two feet three or four inches 
in breadth, according to her crew. When too long 
they would be found weak, and care should therefore 
be taken in this respect. The rowlocks are disposed 
four on each side, between the thwarts, but 
approaching nearer to the forward one than to that 
behind them. Here also they must be suited to the 
stroke of the crew ; but the usual and average 
length from the sternmost edge of the thwart to the 
inside of the thole is seventeen inches. Good 
boats of this class, says the British Bural Sports, 
from which we continue to extract, have bto built 
with three streaks, with the middle rowlocks raised 
from the wale-streak, and the two bow as well as 
the two stern rowlocks only supplied as outriggers, 
and this kind of build is said to be best adapted to 
a heavy crew. It is given as an opinion that a 
modification of this plan, by using only very short 
middle outriggers, is the best suited to boats of this 
length and description. The oars in this kind of 
boats vary in length. Numbers eight and seven, 
counting from the bow, being a little longer than 
Bumber two aqd Quiqber one, or the bow oar, while 
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the four niddlc oars are of eqaal length, and about 
two or three inches longer than that of the stroke, 
according to the weight and power of the men. In 
all cases the steadiness of the boat is in proportion 
to the width and flatness of the floor, which, if it 
is a segment of circle, causes the boat to be very 
crank, and inclined to roll on the slightest inequality 
of the rowing. 



A MAHOGANY BOAT. 

These boats are generally constructed wit^ut 
any keel, of a single sheet of mahogany in the 
middle, scarfed, or united by a splice with copper 
nails, at places not opposite each other, and bent 
into the proper form by means of steaming. The 
bows and stem are very fine and sharp, and the 
former has usually a thin edge of copper added to 
make it still more cutting. The bows are often out 
out of the solid wood, in order to get the exact form 
wanted, but more often thsy are steamed and bent. 
The mahogany is about the thickness of a quarter 
dollar, when sandpapered down and vaniished, and 
is called tbe skin of the boat It is dtrengtbeoed 
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by ribs of oak inserted at stated distances. In the 
bows and stern they are merely thin pieces of oak. 
On the top of the whole boat, with the exception 
of tbe space alloted for the oarsmen, is fixed a deck 
or cover of thin mahogany or varnished canvass, 
supported by a light frame work, thus making a 
hollow compartment at each end, which is rendered 
water tight by a bulk-head towards the middle. 
The oarsmen sit in the vacant middle space, either 
even wiUi the deck or a little below its level. 
Around the space occupied by the oarsmen is the 
walc-streak, and a board of corresponding height is 
carried across the boat in a pointed form in front. 
This is ci^led a wash-board, and serves to keep any 
water shipped in a swell from running into the 
central space where the oarsmen sit. A similar 
wash-board is also carried straight across at the 
stem end of the space. Within the space there are 
string timbers oa each side, which serve to support 
the irons of the outriggers. 

The Stretcher. 

A movaable foot-board, called a stretcher, is fixed 
for tbe feet of the oarsmen, and capable of beii^ 
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shifted bj a simple bat iogenions contrivance called 
a rack. Attached to this stretcher is a leather 
strap for the foot, which enables the oarsman to 
bring his body up quickly, without bearing on his 
oar too much. 

The Outriggers. 

The outrigger rowlock consists of four iron rods, 
which are bolted to the sides of the boat, t^e two 
middle ones to the string timbers, mentioned in the 
description of the boat, and the two others to 
the gunwale, being well supported by the kelson, 
fore and aft. These four irons gradually ap- 
proach each other, being from thirteen to sixteen 
inches in length and about one-third of an inch 
in diameter, of a section sometimes square and 
sometimes round. They are rivetted or forged to a 
double plate about seven inches long and three- 
quarters of an inch wide, with a varying depth, 
which stands perpendicularly and lies parallel with 
the side of the boat 

About three and a half inches of this plate is 
plugged with wood, upon which is nailed a thick 
piece of leather, and this is called the rowlock, being 
the pi^t upon which the oar lies. Before this piece 
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of leather is a space almost two inches loDg and 
three or four inches deep, into which is jammed a 
wedge of oak, standing up considerably above it, 
and •ailed the thole, against which the whole 
power of the oarsman is exerted in making his 
strokes. Behind the leather again, another and 
similar wooden wedge is jammed into a corres- 
ponding space, and this is called the stopper, and is 
for the purpose of preventing the oar from flying off 
the rowlock when it is pushed forward on the 
leather. In this way there is left a square space 
about the breadth of the hand^ bounded before by 
the thole, behind by the stopper, and below by 
the leather nailed upon the rowlock, and this space 
must be accurately adjusted to the reach and length 
of the oarsman, being just wide enough to enable 
him to get sufficiently backwards and forwards, and 
also placed high enough to allow him to dear his 
knees. It must also be fixed at such a distance 
astern of the thwart that the oarsman shall be 
enabled to get his oar as much back as he pulls it 
before it — that is, it must be in the middle of his 
reach, which varies much with different styles of 
rowing, according to whether the individval swings 
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back more or less than be reaches forward over 
his toes. 

The Oars. 

The oars are made of white ash or spmce, Mid 
consist of the handle, the loom and the blade. The 
handle and loom occupy the length from the 
rowlock to the middle of the boat, or as far inboard 
as will suit the oarsman. The handle is made 
roand for the width of the hand, bat not too 
smooth, and is left as it comes from the rasp. 
Outboard the oar is round or nearlj so, then of an 
oval section, and finally ending in the blade by 
gradually spreading out until it terminates in a 
breadth of thin wood of four, fi^c or six inches in 
width. The oar ought to be nearly balanced at the 
thole, but is always a little heavier outboard than 
inboard. 

The Rudder. 

A rudder is generally added to these boats, and 
there is consequently a thwart required for a light 
coxswain, though in racing he sometimes sits on the 
floor of the boat, and his weight acting as ballast 
gives her greater steadiness. There are seldom 
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more than eighteen inches alloweci between the 
coxswain's thwart and the stretcher of the stroke 
oarsman, and here he most sit, with his legs bent 
np, so as to accommodate himself to the limited 
space, or as well as he can, with a hand on each 
gunwale. The rudder is worked by two long cords, 
which run through ejes or pulliea on the deck or 
canvass covering of the stern. These are called 
the yoke lines, and they are attached to a cross bar 
of metal or wood, termed the yoke, which stands 
out on each side of the stern, at right angles 
to the rudder, and thus when pulled turns it in the 
manner desired. 

The Spoon Oars. 

The oars are sometimes made with a slight curve 
flatwise in the blade, and these are called ** spoon 
oars." The middle ones are often made a trifle 
longer than the stroke and bow oars, but generally 
they are almost exactly of a length, and where the 
crew are nearly matched in strength this ought to 
be the case. 



EOWING. 



EowiDg may be defined as the propulsion of a 
boat through the water by means of oars, the water 
being the fulcrum, the rowlock the weight to be 
moved, and the hand giving the power — the whole 
being a lever of the second kind in mechanics. 

The oars are numbered from the bow of the boat 
towards the stern — number one being the bow oar, 
which, together with all the odd numbers, are on the 
right •r starboard side of the boat, and all even 
numbers, including the last, which is the stroke, are 
on the left or larboard, which is called the port side. 
In most of the outrigger boats the lowei sits 
nearly in the middle of the boat — that is to say 
about on that part which is one-third of the length 
of the thwart from the side opposite to his rowlock, 
or two-thirds of the way over from the gunwale on 
the side from which his oar is worked. The rower 
sits square to his work, with his knees separated , 
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and hia heels closely together and firmly against the 
stretcher. He will then swing backward and 
forv^ard exactly in the line of the boat, or parallel 
with it. If his feet are nearer the side of the boat 
than they ought to be, he will swing towards the 
middle, or as it is called " row into the boat f and 
if they are too near the middle line he will " row 
out of it ;" both being bad faults, and muking the 
boat rock considerably. 

The stretcher should be adjusted to such a length 
that the oar will just clear the knees, and the inside 
foot, being the one upon which most strain falls in 
feathering the oar, should be planted most firmly 
against the stretcher The seat or thwart should be 
moderately high, so that ihe rower can have a good 
command over his oar, but low enough to allow him 
to get well over his knees. The lower the seat the 
more4ikely the rower is to drag the boat under the 
water ; and the higher he sits, it he can only clear 
his knees, the lighter and smarter is the stroke, and 
the les^ the boat dips when on the hand. I'he great 
object is to pull the boat straight through the 
water, taking sufficient hold of it, but Dot depres- 
sing the boat in doing so ; and on no account raising 
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the body from the swing by bearing dowBwiurds 
upon the loom and handle. 



INSTRUCTIONS TO BEGINNERS. 

Young oarsmen should always remember that it 
is often more difficult to unlearn bad habits than it 
is to learn good ones. While under tuition the 
instructor must see that the young rower has his 
h.inds properly placed, the outside one grasping 
the handle, while the inside one lays hold of the 
loom. I his allows of the elbows being kept close 
to the side, aud of their being well straightened 
immediately alter the conclusion or the stroke, and 
be oie the body has had time to recover irselt fully. 
The stroke finishes with the feather, which the 
learner must catch by watching aod imitating ; and 
this is immediately succeeded by the restoration of 
the oar to its former state, in doing which the wrist 
is straijfhtened and the hand aod elbow thrust 
ra.jidly forward at the same time, with a forwaid 
action of the shoulders, so as to carry the loom 
away from the body at once, and then when the 
arm is straight the body follows as rapidly as it is 
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required to do. The head is kept well up, and the 
eyes looking at the back of the man next in front. 
The chest full and prominent; the back sliierhtly 
arched forward, easily and gently; the shoulders 
playing freely forward, and the hands reaching 
well over the toet. If all these evolutions can be 
carried out in the first lesson, the pupil is a very 
apt one ; but the teacher need not be disappointed 
if he fails in inculcating more than the mere power 
of swinging, and of avoiding ** crabs," which are 
ike result of the water catching the oar when there 
is considerable way on the boat, and turning its 
blade flat so that the rower cannot bring it out, 
and by the impt-tus of the boat is in danger of being 
driven backwaid over t is thwart. 

These are the fundamenral principles of rowing, 
but the delicacies of the art consist in rowing 
straigot through the water exactly at the proper 
depth, laying out the strength in the ri^cht way, and 
at the right time, and feathering neatly and at the 
proper distance from the water. 

1 he depth at which the oar should be brought 
into the water should be such as just to cover the 
blade, and the stroke oar should always keep to his 



depth, in which respect he should be imitated by his 
pupil, 80 far as his 8treDgth will allow ; bat if be is 
too weak to do so, he had far better not dip his oar 
as deep as the stroke, so that he pails it through as 
mich water, rather than to dip deep at IBrst, and 
then be compelled to finish his stroke in the air in 
order to keep time. 



TRAINING A BOAT'S CREW. 

We httve uotbiDg but English authority for the 
proper traioing of a boat's crew, and while we make 
free to adopt it in the maio, we mast be pt-rmitted 
to say that it can be safely deviated from in many 
particulars, to suit certain waters and certain 
conditions of crews. 

Selecting the Mek. 

In directing the choice of a boat's crew, it will 
be understood on the start that the men to be 
selected from are all in good health. At first sight 
it may appear that in rowing, all below che waist is 
idle, bat this is by no means true, for the legs and 
thighs take their full share in the muscular exertion 
going on. Many mistakes have been made in 
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picking men from this error in judgment ; for it has 
been found, when perhaps too late, that good knees 
and thighs are required, as well as good arms and 
shoulders. This is easily explained by a reference 
to the work which is to be done, and by examining 
the frame work which is to do it. 

Now, then, what is that work ? 

It consists of pulling at oar or scull through the 
water by the muscle of the arms and back. 

But what enables the power, called into play by 
the arms and back, to act upon the boat ? 

Why, the resisting and pushing power of the legs 
and thighs, without which the body would glide off 
the thwart, and fall helplessly into the boat. Hence 
it is manifest, that just as much as the arms gene- 
rate the power by pulling against the water, by so 
much exactly will the legs convey that power to the 
boat by pushing against the stretcher. 

Essential Points. 

In selecting men for this beautiful and healthy 
exercise, it should therefore be borne in mind that 
the following points are essential, though of course 
this, like similar rules, admits of exceptions : — 

First, look to the moving powers — ^the arms, 



Bhoaldeni tnd bftok. Tbej aboold be moscolar, with 
good long wrists, stnught elbows, powerful aad 
pliable shoulders, and above all, a good strong 
mnscnlar loin. Without this last point the streoglh 
of arms is of no use ; the body, instead of drawing 
the oar to it bj the muscles of the arm, is itself 
drawn forward over the oar; and the stroke is 
rendered ineffective. Nothing is more difficult than 
to foretel, by examination, the exact degree of 
streigth which any individual form is capable of 
displaying ; but with regard to the back and loin, 
it is almost impossible to f»rm any useful opinion 
without actual trial; for so much depends upon 
early habits ot various kinds, that no conclusion 
from the formation can possibly be arrived at. It 
is seldom that any one can say, with anything like 
certainty, that a particular individual will make a 
good oarsman ; but the contrary may often be 
affirmed, and it may generally be prognosticated 
that an awkward, slow, and very high shouldered 
man will prove useful in a beat. 

Next to this point, see that the legs and thighs, 
without being too heavy, are sufficiently well 
dev«l<^wd to do their work. If too muscular, it Is 
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only 80 mncb extra weight to carry, and they shptdd 
rather be below than above the proportionate size, as 
compared with arms. This form has been apparent 
in most of the best oarsmen. 

After the moving powers, it is necessary to con - 
sider the state of the langs and the heart. The 
wiod shoald be naturally good and free from 
wheezing or a lingering cbugh ; and the heart should 
be healthy and free from palpitation or excitement. 
This can only be ascertained by a trial, and, indeed, 
that is the best mode of arriving at an opinion on 
all the different essentials for this as well as all 
other bodily exercises. 

With regard to size and weight, mnch must 
depend upon what is to be done. Every pound 
added to the ordinary proportion of muscular power, 
is a dead weight in the boat. Strength, muscle^ 
nerve, and elasticity, are the attributes to be sought 
after, and all weight beyond what is necessary to 
secure these had better be discarded. In the old 
boats which were formerly in vogue, it was necessary 
to have more weight and size at the end of the oar 
than can be rendered available in the present style 
of light boats. The breadth of floor of the old 
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style boats was snob that the increased weight did 
not buy the boat so much as it now does, and 
coDseqaentiy the attendant disadvantages were not 
so great as at present. 

Apportionment of the. Work. 

After selecting the men who are to form the crew 
to be trained, it is desirable, if by any means it can 
be accomplished, to keep them together day and 
night ; at all events they should take their mns and 
meals together. In most cases it is better to take 
lodgings on the nearest high and dry spot to the water; 
It is commonly supposed that, in draining, early 
hours are required, and with those who have been 
all their lives accustomed to them, no doubt they 
are ; but when the habit has been different, it is 
much better to allow a moderate indulgence in the 
morning's bed, rather than attempt to break through, 
long established customs, to which the constitution 
has been inured. If the training is in the height of 
summer, it is desirable to get through most of the 
work in the cool of the morning and evening, but if 
the weather is not very oppressive, says the writer 

in the " Rural Sports," the plan is not a good one. 

The following rules, subject to variation, accord- 
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iog to the time of the year and the state of the 
weather, are considered necessary to be adhered to :^- 
All should tnrn oat of bed at seven o*clock in the 
morning ; they should be well sponged all over with 
cold water, or they may take a plunge into the river 
and out again. On no account should they remain 
in the water even for €ve minutes. They should 
then be well rubbed with a coarse towel, and be 
dressed by half past seven. They should then take 
a gentle run or smart walk for half an hour, and be 
ready for breakfast at eight, without fatigue, but 
prepared to enjoy it. After breakfast a couple of 
hours may be passed in any innocent but not violent 
bodily amusement, such as billiard playing, light 
quoits, &c. This may be enjoyed up to half past 
ten, at which time the crew should be mustered 
in the boat, and commence to take their morning*s 
practice, which on the average will occupy them two 
hours, and bring the time to half past twelve. On 
getting out of the boat all should take a good run. 
At one o'clock, or half past one at latest, after 
being rubbed dry, and the linen changed, dinner may 
be announced, and this meal may occupy the time 
till two or half past two P. U., accordiog to 
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circamBtance. After dinner a gentle stroll or a 
book may be indalged ia till five or six o'clock, 
when the eveniog practice on the water will com- 
mence, and consume an hoar. On coming in from 
the row supper may be partaken of at half past seven, 
and at nine or ten o*clock to bed. 

The Stroke Oarsman. 

The best oarsman is not always the most proper 
person to entrust with the stroke oar. Many men 
are exceedingly good behind another, who yet have 
80 little judgment, and in some instances are so 
deficient in time, that they often throw out a crew 
when placed nearest the coxswain. A stroke, 
therefore, requires to be not only a good oar, but of 
indomitable pluck, so as to be able to get up a 
dash whenever wanted, and to rouse an exhausted 
crew by the force of his example. He also ougBt 
to possess great presence of mind, in order to enable 
him to avoid hurrying his stroke when pressed, and 
a keen perception of time, so that he shall not var; 
it more than is absolutely required. 

Bach Man's Place. 

H«viQg made a proper sdectioD of a ftlroke 
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oarsmaD, the next point is to allot to each man his 
proper place^ which can seldom be done without a 
few trials. Having as near as possible decided upon 
the place which each is to occupy, the next point is 
to bring every man up to the standard of the 
stroke oa". 

Practicing in the Boat. 

In a previous paragraph two hours are allotted 
for the morning practice and one for the evening. 
This will be quite sufficient, as the crew would not 
derive much benefit by practicing more than three 
hours a day. 

On the point of starting it is prudent to allow 
matters to take their own course for a couple of 
miles, keeping up a steady, long and rather slow 
stroke, all rowing as carefully and as well as they 
.can. As soon as the boat begins to go along 
tolerably steady, it will be time for the coxswain 
to look for the particular oars which requre correc- 
tion. It will be generally found that after an 
hour's steady pulling the crew begins to improve 
rapidly, and then it will be better to rest for eight 
or ten minutes. After this little break, daring 
which atretcbers may be more satisiiMstonly adjusted 
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or any other necessary alteration made which it is 
coDYenieDt to do, the remainder of the practice may 
be filled np by another steady pull, with the same 
long, steady stroke, not too quick through the 
water or on the feather, so that all may keep up 
to it without distress. 

It is of the greatest importance towards getting 
a crew to row well together not to let them at any 
time row in a careless or slovenly manner, and not 
to practice them when so tired as to have lost theur 
control oyer their oars. Hence, rowing twice a 
day is far better than doing all at one time. 

The evening row should be conducted on the same 
principles as the morning's work. In a few days it 
will be found that by continuing these long, steady 
pulls, the rowing is so much improved that a '' dash" 
may be attempted ; but this should be done only 
after the coxswain has cast his eyes down the oarsi 
and is satisfied that all are fully under command. 
He should then ask the stroke oarsman if he is 
ready, and on receiving an answer in the affirmative, 
let him order the crew to prepare for a dash. 
This is very necessary in the early days of training, 
as it puts an on their guard, and after the long 
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steady practice, tbe attention has been in some 
measure taken oft by the nniformity of the stroke, 
and the mechanical nature of the work. The 
dash may be continued till the boat begins to rock, 
when it is better for the coxswain to give the word 
to " ease all'' than for the stroke oarsman to attempt 
to alter the stroke into a milder one. For the first 
ten days two or three spirts in each practice, con- 
tinued for about forty or fifty strokes, will be quite 
sufficient 

By steadily and patiently proceeding in this way 
it is astonishing what improvement will be apparent 
at the end of ten days, at which time it will be 
necessary to begin to row the distance which is to 
be the scene of the contest. Whatever that dis- 
tance may be, whether with or against the tide, the 
^ same water, if possible, should be rowed over twice 
a day, and the time should be carefully taken by the 
coxswain. The reason for this last proceeding is 
not only for his information and guidance, but also 
for the purpose of keeping the whole crew up to 
their work, and noting the improvement which the 
practice will produce. It is in fact rowing against 
time, instead of against another creW; and there is. 
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eonseqneotly some emalatioD excited, which is one 
graod principle in training. 

It is not perhaps desirable, nor is it in fact pos- 
sible, to distress men as in a race, for no crew could 
CTer propel a boat at the same rate of speed when 
rowing against time that they coald when engaged 
in a closely contested race. 

Tebatment on the Day of the Bace. 

In every respect let the walking exercise in the 
morning and breakfast be as usual. The crew may 
then amuse themselves in any moderate way, keep- 
ing all the time together until about three hours 
before the race, when they should each have a good 
meal of roast mutton, with bread and a pint of beer, 
or whatever drink they are accustomed to. The 
quantity should be rather under the usual allowance. 
Jost before stepping into the boat a wine glass of 
egged sherry may be given to each man, but this 
latter drink is not ordered on the ground that it will 
have any particular beneficial effect No doubt it 
gives power, but in many cases it injures the wind, 
and in delicate stomachs it often produces nausea. . 
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Unless, therefore, it has been prored to agree St 
should be cantionsly administered* 



THE DIET. 

Breakfast. 

There is no daabt that the very best food for 
breakfast is oat meat porridge, with the addition of 
a certain allowance of beef or mutton, and a little 
bread ; bat many have the greatest objection to this 
diet, and never eat it without loathing. For them 
the next best beverage is a pint of table beer, not 
too strong, with a larger allowance of bread. It is 
not desirable to stint the appetite, unless very 
enormous, or unless there is a superabundance of fat, 
but it will in most cases be found more advan- 
tageous to reduce the weight by work and sweating 
than by starvation. Tea and coffee are not good 
for training purposes, though if not taken too strong 
or in too great a quantity, they are not considered 
actually bad ; cocoa is too greasy, and not so good 
as tea, which, if taken, should be black by all means. 
Butter, sauces and spices should be carefully 
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aToided ; and noihiDg but salt and a very eligbt 
dash of black pepper used as a condiment. 

Dinner. 

This important meal should consist of roast beef 
or mutton, and occasionally boiled mutton ; but 
yeal, pork and salt beef or bacon, should be avoided ; 
also goose, duck, and wild fowls generally. Boast 
fowls or partridges are very good, without high- 
seasoned stuffing. Nothing is better than venison 
when it can be obtained ; but it should be eaten 
without seasoned sauce or currant jelly. As to 
vegetables, potatoes may be eaten, but very spar- 
ingly, not more than one or two at a meal. No 
other vegetables ought to b3 allowed. Bread may 
be given ad libituin, with about a pint of good beer 
or ale. If this does not agree, a little sherry and 
water, or claret and water, may be allowed with the 
meal, and a glass or two of the former wine, or good 
port, will do no injury after dinner. Nevertheless, 
by a strict adherence to temperance principles 
nothing will be lost. Bread pudding may be added 
to the dinner occasionally. Nothing disorders the 
stomach more than keeping to one diet, but any 
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change from the above mist be as light and as 
temporary as possible. 

Supper. 

Oat meal porridge is for this meal the best ; and 
no one will be the worse by taking a pint of it, with 
some dry toast to eat with it. Meat is not neces- 
sary at night, except in very delicate constitutions 
that require unosnal support. In such cases a chop, 
with a glass of port wine or egg and sherry, will 
tend greatly to keeping up the strength. 

Remarks on Diet. 

Nothing is so likely to destroy a boat's chance 
as a variable state of condition in the component 
parts of the crew. It is far better that all should 
tire equally, than that half should give out early in 
the race, while the others are capable of using their 
full strength. Hence, some will require much more 
liberal and generous diet than others. If, for 
instance, the habit is gross, and the appetite good, 
it will be needful to allow only the plainest diet, and 
to vary it very little. By this precaution enough 
and not too much is sure to be taken. If, on the 
other hand; the constitution is delicate, with a want 
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of appetite, want of digestion, and tendency to too 
great a loa^ of flesh, then it is desirable to allow 
considerable change from daj to day, and as far as 
prudent, to coaaply with the particular fancies of 
the palate. ^ 

Remedy for Distress. 

In the early days of practice, and in the race 
itself, great distress sometimes occurs ; there is con- 
siderable blueaess of the face from congestion, aid 
the breathing is labored and difficult. The best 
remedy for this state is a glass of warm brandy and 
water, and plenty of hard friction on the feet, legs 
and thighs, or, if it still persists, a warm bath at 
ninety-eight degrees. 



RUNNING EXERCISE. 

The speed and length of run which is to be daily 
maintained, in order to obtain that condition of the 
langs and heart which shall enable the oarsman to 
go through his task, must in a great measure depend 
npon the state of the individual. In giving direo- 
tions, it is assumed that the health is good, that a 
fair amount of exercise has been habitaally taken. 
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and that the body is prepared to go through its task 
without risk. In a previous paragraph it is directed 
that all should have a walk or run for half an haur 
before breakfast ; in most instances a smart run of 
two miles or over, will be about the best, and two 
or three running together will add to the excitement, 
and take off from the weariness of the task. But 
the excitement which will naturallj arise when a 
plurality of persons are running together, should 
not be allowed to get the better of judgment 
and lead the individuals off into a friendly strife, as 
the over exertion which that would entail would 
produce more injury than if the running was not 
admitted into the practice. The pace should vary 
from five miles an hour to an occasional spirt for 
a short distance at nearly the top of the speed, 
interspersed with hopping and leaping. The speed, 
however, is never to be maintained to an extent 
productive of much perspiration, and if the weather 
is very warm the hours should be early in 
, proportion. 

Th» Dress. 

The dress should be flannel trowsers, with a light 
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woollen jacket, and should never be so heavy as to 
weigh dawn the animal spirits. Nothing is of more 
importance than this, for much depends in training 
upon keeping up that buoyancy of feeling, which 
man in a state of high health ought to experience. 
Great care should be taken to be cooled down before 
getting into the boat. 



METHOD OF ROWING AN OAR. 

A pamphlet has been published in England 
which calls attention to the method to be obseired 
in using an oar, and divides it into three heads, as 
follows :— 

1.— This Seat. 

2.^Holding the Oar. 

3.— The Stroke. 

The instructions are then given as follows : — 

A man must sit well above his work in order 
to command it properly. The datum for ascertain- 
ing the height at which this advantage is secured is 
the following : In a properly constructed boat the 
thwart is placed midway between the heelboard and 
tlie sill of the rowlock. When a mat is added, the 
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msD is snfficiently elevated to sit well above bis 
oar*s handle, and to wield it with facility. If he 
sits too low he will row with a rounded instead of 
a straightened back, and incur loss of power. If 
he sits too high, he will be himself unsteady and 
liable to roll ; he will also make the whole boat 
unsteady and liable to roll by unduly raising the 
center of gravity. He will also alter the angle at 
which the oar lies over the gunwale towards the 
water ; the least inclination is the best. The most 
commendable form of a rowing mat is a thick 
twilled flannel taken several times around the thwart, 
quite flat, and extending several inches beyond the 
space actually covered in sitting. It is tied by two 
broad tapes, fastened in a bow underneath the 
thwart, and against its forward edge. Half the 
miseries endured by rowing men, and half their 
faults, originate in the maladjustment of their seats. 
They are never flat enoagh, seldom long enough, 
and usually the thwart itself is built in too low. 
But there is another point in the position of the 
thwart which is of paramount importance, viz : its 
horizontal distance from the thole. Such fantastic 
tricks have been played with this relation pf IhT^ftrts 
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to tholes, and sacb &tal iDJaries to rowlog baTO 
resulted from them, as to render it necessary to define 
in the most stringent and exact terms the trae 
position of each. 

Supposing oars to be made, as they nsaally 
are, three feet five inches long in board, the 
distance at which the thwart and bowl may stand 
apart most not exceed thirteen inches measured 
horizontally. If oars should be three inches longer 
in board, a slight trifle above this datum might be 
allowed, especially if the oarsman were a very tall 
man. We should waste pages in assigning all the 
reasons adducible in proof. But there is one which 
may serve for the rest, easy of comprehension, and 
drawn from that best of sources, a known law of 
man's powers. In turning a windlass, it is well 
known that the greatest dynamical pressure is 
obtained by a man between the points at which the 
handle is nearest the ground and its reaching ninety 
degrees above the ground ; u e, in the first quarter 
of the whole revolution from the point opposite the 
zenith. Then it is that the greatest purchase is 
etched from the legs and feet. After that an^le 
the pressure dhninishes till the same point is again 
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reached. Now observe tbat this motion is exactly 
analogoos to that of rowing. Starting from the 
moment of contact with the water, when the blade 
is farthest forward, the tension is greatest up to the 
end of the first division of the stroke, that is, till 
the oar has attained ninety degrees or its right angle 
to the rowlock ; after that the force applied begins to 
decline. It is obvioos therefore that by diminish 
iog the length of arc traversed by the blade prior 
to the rectangular position you diminish the power 
of the stroke. By as mnch as you diminish the 
more valuable portion of the whole arc's length, yon 
add to the less valuable. Tou detract from the 
space in which force is used most advantageously, 
and increase that in which it is spent with loss. 
Put in aquatic form, this amounts to getting shorter 
forward and longer aft ; a ruinous foult But such 
is the immediate and necessary consequence of 
setting a man too for o£f from his work. In what- 
ever position he may be put, the honest oarsman sets 
himself to row out the whole of his reach, remem- 
bering it always as the first article of his creed ; and 
when prevented by undue distance of his thole 
from getting his blade forward enough beyond the 
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rectaDgle, he can only compensate the deficiency by 
lying just so mich farther back past the rectangle. 
In any case his hands will attain an equal length of 
forward reach from his shoulders, and the arc trav- 
ersed be equal in length, but it is very unequal in 
power and effect. The first and vital part of the 
stroke is greatly damaged by the necessity of the after 
compensation. 

Let us say again then that thirteen inches shall 
be the limit of distance between thwart and thole. 
Put a man of decidedly short reach even nearer 
by two or three- eighths of an inch. These slight 
differences arc not at all slight in consequence. 

As accurate measurements have been taken on 
this subject, hitherto not properly investigated, it 
may be as well to give here an idea of the relative 
divisions of the arc rowed through. 

If an oar be, as at the present day, twelve feet 
five and a quarter inches long, nine feet without and 
three feet five and a quarter inches within board, 
the whole arc described by a man of average reach 
will be about- eight feet ; but of these ninety-six 
inches more than two-thirds are allotted to the first 
portion up to the rectangle, the proportions being 
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near sixty-four and a half to thirty-one and a half 
in the latter. Now an increase of three and a 
quarter inches beyond our fixed datum between 
thwart and thole will substraot one-quarter from the 
valuable part of the work and add so much to the 
weaker, in fact it will just divide the space by the 
rectangle, haviug four feet on each side of it. 

Tct men have been before now placed at this 
distance and even beyond it, up to seventeen inches. 
Let such amazing folly be no longer heard of among 
rowing communities. 

This part of the work is brought to a con- 
clusion with the following allusions to the art of 
feathering : — 

As to the position of the blade after it is feath- 
ered, and while traversing the air for a new stroke, 
it seems best to preserve a medium between a 
perfectly horizontal Ime close to the water and a 
great elevation above it in a long curve. A high 
toss composed of a single straight line up to the 
point of culmination is quite inadmissible. When 
water is rough and lumpy, or when it is thrown up 
it a mass by a strong man behind you, there is 
danger of catching it if your oar is low. Again 
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feeoverSng fonrtrcl in a high ctirrd catches the 
wind, causes an ngly flop in the water, instead of 
the clean nnsplashing cat, and inyolres a certain 
waste of labor. A very gentle carve is the most 
commendable form: and, as it is attained by a 
simple aad inexpensiye motion, and ensures safety io 
rough water, it is to be preferred. By a very 
slight depression of the hands the blade is a little 
raised at the b^inning of the traverse, and by a 
subsequent dieck to that depression it descends 
gently to the surface without any hang and without 
any splash. Thus did Edmund Stanley, the beau 
ideal of an English oarsman, row. 

In an appendix the folly of attempting to teach 
young hands by placing them at once in an eight, 
with an oar in their hands, is described as fellows :— 

Now how can a man be taught rowing, from its 
initiatory movements upwards, in an dght oar ? AH 
that can be expected of him is that he shall pull 
the implement put into his hands somehow, but that 
« how'' he knows not, nor even how to begin setting 
about it ; he has to dip his blade into the water 
and get it out again in any manner he can devise in 
his helpksBuess. He cannot be diown how to do 
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it, perctied tip tm the thwart of a long, narrow craft, 
in whicb be sees nothing bnt certain motions of 
backs before him, and cannot himself be seen, and 
in which he must comply with a rapid merciless 
moyement of the boat at ererj shoot, tied down to 
row a giyen stroke, that is, to pull through a given 
area of water in a given time, repeated and repeated 
without stop or stay, or opportunity of rest, or 
reflection, or rectification of his desperate condition. 

There are three obstacles to his learning, which 
would not exist in a reasonable method of instruc- 
tion ; he cannot see, he cannot be seen, and he must 
row in uniformity with a complicated maciiine which 
hurries him resistlessly along. How can he learn 
anything in such circumstances ? He is bewildered, 
helpless, breathless, cramped, exhausted, in exces- 
sive pain ; but scramble on he must to the end, a 
wretched object, and most ludicrous were he not so 
truly pitiable. Ton cannot teach a raw beginner, 
and make an oarsman out of him in a long boat 
Consider if it must not be so. 

All that a novice can know by the light of nature 
is that he must sit down on the seat alloted to him, 
and hdd the piece of timber given him by the 
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round handle instead of the blade, and rest his feet 
against the stretcher, and strike the water after 
some fashien. Bat he cannot sit upon that seat 
rightly by intuition, still less does he know how to 
grasp that handle, and less again how to force that 
blade horizontally through the resisting medium. 
Nor can he be taught from the stern of such a boat 
to perform any of these actions when it is motion- 
less, simply because he cannot be wholly and 
properly seen, and has nothing to look at by way of 
practical exemplification. But once in motion and 
hurried away by a violent shoot into a series of 
distorted gestures, which soon distress him, he can 
be taught nothing intelligibly to his own mind, and 
has no power to follow even if he should understand 
his directions. 

We cannot endorse all that we have quoted from 
the pamphlet mentioned, as will be obvious to a 
a large number of our best oarsmen. It is of course 
plain that a banner is not a rower by nature, but 
we hold to the opinion that a great deal can be 
learned in a four or six oared boat by imitating 
the stroke, if he is an accomplished oarsman, and 
such of course he should be. 
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FAULTS m ROWING. 

The chief faults in rowing are : — 

First. — The bending forward over the oar at the 
end of the stroke, called " meeting the oar," and 
which is attended by the taking in too small an 
extent of water. 

Second. — Making the latter part of the stroke in 
the air, which is the usual expedient in shirking, 
often also accompanying the first fault. 

Third. — Rowing round ; that is, not dropping 
the blade at once to its proper depth, but describ- 
ing a segment of a circle, aod thus haviig to bring 
the oar up out of the water to feather, by which 
the boat is dragged under, and her way impeded. 

Fourth.— Rowing with the elbows bent, either 
when on the stroke or the feather, or both. 

Fifth. — Keeping the elbows out from the sides, 
which is only bad in appearance. S«me of our best 
oarsmen are addicted to this fault. 

Sixth. — Looking at the oar to avoid crabs, which 
only leads to uneven swinging, and often the very 
thing which is intended to be avoided. 

Seventh.— Looking out of the boat at passing 
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objeetfl, or at the comp^tors in the race. The 
coxswain will do all the looking out that is neoes- 
eary, and indeed he cannot perform well his duty 
unless he has a clear eye to every chance which can 
be made available, and to the avoidance of every 
obstacle which may tend to impede the progress of 
the boat. 

There are other fitults in appearance, such as 
droppmg the chin npon the breast, ronnding the 
shonlders or back, &c. ; but they do not so much 
affect the real work done, as the faults above enu- 
merated. These latter may be often found in a good 
rower, whose oar itself, if watched, would be 
pronounced to be that of a finished oarsman. 



SCULLING. 

Sculling is practiced exactly on the same princi- 
ples as rowing, except that both sculls being 
managed by one man he has only one hand for each. 
He sits in the middle of the boat, and puUa them 
exactly as described in rowing with the oar, taking 
especial care to pull alike with both, and entering 
as well as feathering them precisely at the same 
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moment. A neglect of this precaation is attended 
with danj;er ; and, in fact, in light outrigger boats 
it is only by the practised hand that the time can be 
so nicely r^ulated as to admit of their use without 
an upset. 

Setting in the Boat. 

The sculler is, first of all, obliged to have recourse 
to a wide and steady boat ; and when he can man- 
age her well he may venture upon an outrigger ; 
carefully stepping into which, while she is held, he 
sits down and gets all right, while still steadied, and 
he only ventures te give up his aid when he has his 
sculls out ready balanced, and at first lying with the 
blades flat on the water. 

Keeping the Course. 

A straight course is kept partly by watching the 
stern and keeping it in a line with some object, 
and partly by turning the head round (not the 
shoulders,) when, having taken a sight, the stern is 
set to some fresh object, and maintained in a line 
with it till the next look ahead. This is one of the 
most difficult parts of sculling, and few men are 
able to steer well in a race without the assistance of 
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a man bebind them in another boat, who keeps 
directing the course, by calling " pull jonr right,** 
or " pull your left," as the case may require. In 
matches, an eight, six, or four oar generally accom- 
panies each sculler, who is able to direct to a nicety 
the course to be kept, and the sculler has only to 
lay out to the utmost of his power ; and if this is 
done by both it is fair enough, and leads to an 
avoidance of fouls which arc the bane of the 
rowing match. 

The Sculls. 

The sculls should overlap each other from four to 
six inches for over-hand sculling, in which one hand 
passes over the other; but this is sometimes avoided 
because the rowlocks may be made wide enough 
apait to allow a sufficient length of loom without 
it, so that the length of ths irons added to half 
the width of the boat, gives the length inboard of 
the gculL 



BOAT CLUB MANCEUVRES. 

Preparatory Action. 

Every man should have his rowlock jost wide 
enough for him to touch the stopper with his oar 
at his full reach forward, and he should in starting 
commence at that point, the hands being well over 
the toes, and the blade of the oar at right angles to 
the surface of the water, and about a foot from it, 
more or less, according to that of the stroke, who 
must be rigidly imitated, or confusion ensues. The 
body is bent forward at the hips only, and between 
the thighs; the back being straight, the shoul- 
ders freely extended and the head well up, with the 
eyes looking horizontally forwards. 

Dropping the Oar. 

The dropping of the oar, previous to i>ulling, 
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mnst be rapid yet ligbt^ and without the slightest 
splash or chop. 

The Pull. 

The pull commences almost the instant the 
blade touches the water, because the elasticity of 
the muscles and of the oar are first to be overcome ; 
and when they are so the oar is deep enough and 
the pull should commence. This is a very nice and 
difficult point to calculate, and nothing but practice 
will give the exact moment at which to begin to use 
the back ; but to a casual observer, watching even 
a finished oarsman, it appears as if he began to puU 
as soon as he had dropped bis oar ; yet it is not really 
so, and no power is actually laid out until the blade 
has reached its full depth. At that instant the 
body, which has been failing backwards for an 
exceedingly short space of time, is checked by the 
arms, which are all this time straight at the elbows, 
and the back is now exerted to drag the oar 
through the water until it reaches its full extent of 
swing, which is a little beyond the perpendicular, 
on the average, but more or less according to the 
difference of style. 

Ab so<»2 as the M swiag is attained the arms 
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bring the oar home by bending the elbows, keeping 
them close as they pass the hips, and throwing back 
the shouklers at the same time, when the stroke is 
completed by depressing the inside wrist and ele- 
vating the knuckles, in which the inside hand also 
follows, causing the loom to rotate on the rowlock, 
and changing the direction of the blade from being 
verticle to nearly a horizontal position as it leaves 
the water. 

At the conclnsion of the stroke the root of the 
thumb of the inside hand should touch the ribs, the 
back k straight and inclining a little beyond the 
perpendicular, with a graceful fall of the shoulder 
blades, accompanied, as a matter of course, by a 
fullness of the chest, and the head carried easily, 
but with the neck not at all bent forwards. 

When the knees are held wide apart they are 
very slightly brought together during the stroke ; 
but when they are kept comparatively close together 
throughout they do not change at all 

The Recovery. 

The recovery, which consists in first straightening 
the wrist, by which the oar is at the same time 
rotated and tlurost forward for the second action, Js 
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a necessary part of the first; seeondlyi of a 
straightening of the elbows and a darting forward 
of the sboalders ; and thirdly of the bending of the 
body at the hips as far fbrward as possible over the 
toes, with the blade of the oar in the verticle direc- 
tion, which brings it to the exact point from which 
wo started. 

The whole of these acts may be executed slowly 
and lightly. When they are performed with great 
power, yet with a long stroke, and with as mnch 
qoicknees as is consistent with lasting the distance 
to be rowed, it is called '* rowing hard f and when 
the velocity is the highest of which the crew is 
capable for any distance, howeyer short, it is called 
** spirting,'' or making a dash. 

The aveiage nmnber of strokes in an eight oar, 
for ordinary pulling, is about twenty-five per minite, 
for rowing hard about forty-two, and for a " spurt" 
from fifty to fifty-five. 

Starting. 

Starting is effected by all rowing off at the same 
time, banning with the position described under 
the head of ** The Pull," or within a short distance 
of the utmost reach forward, and giving two abort 
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strokes and a loDg one, wben intendiDg to get 
quickly off. Id ordinary cases, howeyer, it is better 
to start with the usaal steady and slow stroke. 

Holding Water. 

Holding water is necessary when the boat is to 
be suddenly stopped, in which case both sides of her 
crew, at the command of the coxswain of ** hold 
water all,'' according to the speed at which they 
have been going, drop the blades of their oars more 
or less into the water, holding their arms straight, 
and keeping the inside hand firmly upon the loom, 
to prevent the water sinking the blade too far under, 
and thus causing a crab. It is a very difficult 
manoeuvre to execute well, and is not often wanted 
in racing, except when a buoy or stake boat is to 
be turned, when one side holds or backs water while 
the other rows the boat rapidly round. Practice is 
the great point in this manoeuvre, as the principle is 
simple enough, and nothing but long practice will 
enable a crew to turn a boat with promptness and 
success. In the English regattas the stroke oarsman 
often takes hold of the buoy or stake boat, if he 
can do so easily, and can facilitate the rounding 
thereby. 
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''Back All." 

Backlog is efiected by the ear, held as in the last 
mancBavre, and used a^ in rowing, bat exactly in 
the opposite direction — pushing the blade through 
the water and pulling it through the air. The blade 
should be neatly feathered at the moment of leaving 
the water, and great care should be taken not to dig 
too deep, and to back in good time, and with the 
same length of stroke. There is no possibility of 
swinging beyond the perpendicular, and it should 
not be attempted, but all the work must be done 
before the thwart, reaching well over the toes. 
Where the whole crew back water neatly and in 
good time it is a very pretty sight, and the boat 
glides swifter through the water than might be 
expected. 

Easing. 

Easing is merely ceasing to row, in which all 
should stop exactly at the Fame time, and the 
coxswain should in all cases give the word " easy 
all" at the end of the stroke, when the oars should 
not be wholly recovered from the feather, but should 
be half way between the horizontal and the perpen- 
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dicalar, and at right angles to the boat, so that as 
soon as the way is a little off her they may lie flat 
on the water, and thus prevent her being unsteady 
by their powers of balancing. 

Length of Stroke. 

The best length for the stroke is that which all 
in the boat can well maintain without reaching 
BO far forwards as to be unsteady in the drop, or 
swinging so ten back as to bear too hard upon the 
oar, and thus occasion a downward pull upon the 
boat. 

It is of no use for the stroke oar to overreach his 
crew, though at the same time he should be able to 
excel them all, in order to improve them and draw 
out their powers to the fullest extent. 

It is clear that the only limit to the length of the 
stroke is the reach forward, which is limited by the 
boad at the hip and the swing backward, which 
must be confined within the bounds dictated by a 
careful observation of the several styles of the 
men composing the crew ; hence, if any of them 
are slow and clumsy in recovering their oars, the 
fwiog most be kept witfaio due UmitSi for fear of 
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their failing at this iinportant time ; and the same 
caution should be observed with the reach forward. 

Style of Stroke. 

In lajing oat the strength, the grand and essential 
point in light boats is not to jerk ; but beginning 
with a delicate drop into the water, and without a 
splash if possible, the rower should catch hold at 
once, and then gradually increase the power until 
the resistance begins to be removed by the near 
approach of the blade to the surface, when the 
whole attention and also the muscular effort of the 
arms are absolved in making the feather ; and con- 
sequently there is, or ought to be, no vibration or 
Jerk, and yet the root of the thumb should be 
brought close up to the ribs. 

Feathering. 

The feathering is strictly the turning of the blade 
from the perpendicular to the horizontal direction, 
by a raising of the knuckles towards the back of 
the fore arm, and consequently bending the wrist ; 
but the oar is said to be on the feather from the 
time that it is thus turned until it re-enters the 
water, although the direction is recovered as quickly 
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fts possible after the cbaoge is made from a back* 
ward to a forward motion — some contendiDg for a 
very quick feather, some for a very high one, with 
a sort of hovering in the air at the end, and some 
for a slow feather without this raised hover. 

In the time of the old heavy boats, sajs a 
British work on rowing, quickness of feather was 
all important, because they would not continue their 
shoot long when off the hand ; and two boats nearly 
matched in a race might be seen alternately leading, 
according as they were at the moment on or off the 
stroke, consequently the time occupied by the oar 
retumiofl: in the air from the stroke was compara- 
tively lost, because the boat was losing her way all 
the time, and in a very slow stroke was almost 
stationary; but in the modern narrow boats the 
speed, after the stroke is finished, continues for a 
considerable period of time, and if while this full 
velocity lasts the oars are dropped into the water in 
a clumsy manner, she may actually be seen to stop — 
as often, in fact, really happens in a young crew 
trying to row faster than they ought. 

It is therefore found now that a stroke which does 
great execution in the water, without laying any 
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telliog one ; and that streDgth, applied in the proper 
way, together with a finished drop into the water 
and a clean feather, is the essence of the art. 

In all quick strokes the feathering is necessarily 
also quick, and without any attempt at increase of 
pace in that department, is quick enough ; and 
hence there is no necessity for the old caution " to 
be quick forward." This ayeids a great ezpendi^ 
ture of power, which formerly was laid out in sav- 
ing the time lost in the shoot, and it is one of the 
great advantages of the long, light and narrow 
boats. 

If they are handled with skiU, and not rowed too 
deep or jerked, they are beautiful in their shoot, and 
it is scarcely possible to detect the slightest altera- 
tion in their speed at any moment 

Again, they requke that the swing shall not be 
too far back, because in recovering from this long 
swing some weight must be thrown upon the oar, 
and the boat is made to dip bodily from her narrow 
floor affording too slight a resistance. A very little 
beyond the perpendicular is therefore the proper 
swing in most cases, though in some few the proper 
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recovery is so completdy mastered independeiitly of 
the oar, that the full and long swing, as of old, is 
developed without the dip. 

It is dear, therefore, that the long swing is not ne- 
cessarily bad, bat that it requires great skill to com- 
bine it with the proper recovery ; and hence in an 
amatenr crew, as it is difiQcalt to meet with anything 
like perfection in all, it is better not to attempt to 
carry it out to the extreme, bnt to swing only about 
two-thirds of that amount 

That portion of the foregoing which describes an 
old heavy boat as coming nearly to a stand still 
when off the shoot, will meet with consida*able 
opposition in this country, as attacking a &ct It 
IS very generally considered here that the old heavy 
boats held their headway much better than the 
present style of long light boats. The speed of the 
former was more regular and i^parently unchanged, 
while the latter moves quicker on the shoot and 
falls off in her speed when the oars are out of tiie 
water. 

Keeping Stroke. 

Keeping stroke is the imitation of the stroke oar 
by those behind him, in power used and in the 
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particnlar, if they exactly follow him, they are said 
to " keep stroke/' 

A shirker cannot keep stroke, though he may 
keep time ; and it is only by watching the oar and 
the work done by it, that the coxswain can detect 
this fault It is not so unpleasant to the ear as the 
defect in time, but it is quite as fotal to the good 
progress of the boat, and indeed some times more 
so, because the variable ending of the stroke is 
of more consequence than the want of time in 
beginning it, or rather in feathering, which is the 
process by which time is marked. 

The speed of the boat is entirely dependent upon 
the swing together of the men, and their laying out 
their strength at the same moment, to the same 
degree, and in the same direction. So important is 
kee|Hng stioke that a crew of men pulling well 
together will always beat a crew of better men 
who row in various styles and without simultaneous 
action. 

Keeping Time. 

Keeping time is the feathering of the oars and 
their recovery, executed exactly together by the 
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crew ; and it may be carried out to a tderably M 
extent by a crew some of whom are accompUsbed 
and confirmed sbirkerSi while the others are doing 
good work. 

Shirkees. 

The practiced or accute ear will generally detect 
a slight want of accord, for though the time may 
be very good there is a jost perceptible difierenoe 
in the sound pr<^duced by an oar doing its duty 
from that made by a shirker This will lead the 
coxswain to examine the oars themselves, and he 
then sees how they perform and at once detects the 
offender ; though in an eight oar boat there is great 
difficulty In examining the oars in the forward part 
of the boat, and they can almost defy detection if 
clever and accomplished shirkers. ' 

The Coxswain. 

The coxswain's duty is by no means the least 
important in boat racing, and he often makes con- 
siderable difference in the length of water rowed 
over and the btrength of the current to be rowed 
with or against. The coxswain, in racing, should 
be as light as it is possible to secure one. But 
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lightness should BOt signify tender years in all cases, 
as practice and good judgment mast not be throst 
aside to make waj for less weight ; bnt there is no 
doubt that every pound tells in a boat as well as on 
a horse. A few pounds, says our trans-Atlantic 
cousins, may nevertheless be safely added to secure 
an efficient steerer in a sharply, contested race. 

It requires considerable nerve to keep a boat in 
her course when pressed close by another, and yet 
the giving way oftens entails the loss of the race. 
One great cause of the failures in steering is, that 
the coxswain has not been allowed the amount of 
practice with his crew which his office requires. 
Very often he has only been in the boat once or 
twice, and sometimes he never steered half a dozen 
times in any boat at all. The coxswain wants 
teaching as much as the oarsmen, and if not allowed 
to be in his own boat he ought to have practice in 
another. 

Principles of Steering. 

The grand principles ef steering are to keep the 
conrn^ which ia laid down from the first with as 
littb meddling with the yoke lines as posslUe; 
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to keep tiiese taat, bo that the rudder is quite fixed 
and incapaUe of sbiftiDg, and when compelled to 
use them to be careful to do no more than is abso- 
lutely necessary, so as to avoid having to rectify an 
over-shoot to the right by suddenly steering again to 
the left. 

In going round short points, if the men pulling the 
outside oars are stronger than those pulling the 
inside, they may be called upon to pull harder, 
thus : " pull bow side," or " pull stroke side," but if 
they happen to be the weaker half of the crew, ukl 
they are liable to be after Hoards overdone, it is better 
to '^ease" the other side. Either of these is better 
than using the rudder too strongly, which impedes 
the boat, while it also keeps the men doing their 
utmost ; and it will be found in practice that a boat 
will go round a point in less time by easing one 
side, than by steering round with the full force on, 
whilst at the same time the strength of the men 
is husbanded. 

The coxswain should also study the current and 
take advantage of the slack water, if going against 
it, or the full current if with it ; and this he must 
do according to his position in the race, which will 
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be coHBtaatly varying in different conteets and local- 
ities. In every case he shonld steer over the coiupse 
several times beforehand, and should make ev^ 
object perfectly familiar to him at first sight. 

Words of Command. 

The coxswain's words of command to the crew 
are as follows : 

« Pull all." 

" Ease all." 

" Pull bow side." 

" Pull strike side." 

" Pull bow," or number two, or three, or stroke, 
as the case may be. 

" Back water all," or any portion. 

" Look out," when any obstacle is in the way. 

" Ship oars," or oar, directed to any one or all. 

With these words of command he manages the 
boat and crew. 

Who Commands. 

The Commodore, Commander, Captain, or by 
whatever title the head man of a boat club may be 
styled, should have no command of the crew while 
in the boat The whole authority is, " and of right 
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oaghi to be/' vested in the coxswain, white upon the 
water. For he is the only person who can detect 
&alt8, note the progress of the boat, see how she 
heads, determine whether the pull is eyen or not, and 
direct which side requires the greater or less power. 
English authority tells us that no boat's crew can 
be properly trained except the coxswain has full 
power while in the boat This should be borne in 
mind. 

The directions which we have given under the 
general head of " manoeuvering," it will be seen, are 
intended for race boats and racing, but with few 
exceptions tiiey are applicable to the rowing and 
managing of barges. 



THE EMPIRE CITY REGATTA 
CLUB. 

The Empire City Regatta Club was organized in 
New York in the year 1855. Its main objects were 
to encourage oarsmen and institute a spirit of 
generous rivalry among rowers generally, by giving 
annually a regatta on a magnificent scale. The 
organization owns no boats, nor indeed any other 
property beyond what is actually necessary, and all 
funds received by initiation or from dues and fines, 
are appropriated to the prizes which every year 
are offered. 

It nnmters now about sixty members, who were 
admitted on the pf^yment of each of one dollar, and 
who coottnue in M\ membership by annually paying 
the game amount. The by-laws of the club are 
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SHBilar to those which gorern all societies, and 
are based on the most liberal views. 

The crews of all boats that enter at these re- 
gattas must be members of the club or thej cannot 
become contestants, except thej hail from places 
fifteen miles distant from the metropolis, in which 
caie they are as free to contend for the prizes, by 
paying the entrance fee, as though they were recog- 
nised members of the organization. 

The following is a list of prizes which were 
given for the first regatta, which took place on the 
Harlem river on the 17th of October, 1855 ; — 

For Four Oared Boats. 

First pnze,|gji^fl^g * 25 

Second prize, purse 40 

Thhrd prize, purse 10 

For Two Pairs of Sculls. 

First prize, purse ?20 

Second prize, purse 10 

Third prize 2 

Single Pair Sculls — Championship. 

XW-* •..;^ ) Champion Medal, value $130 

First prize,[p^^/^ ' ^^^ 
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SecoDcl prke, pttrse «««..«••. 30 

Third prize, purde 20 

Fourth prize, purse 10 

The entrance fee was ten dollars for the four 
oared and single pair sculls boats, and two dollars 
for the two pairs of sculls. 

No restrictions have ever been placed upon the 
four oared boats in uny of the regattas given by 
the club, further than stipulating the number of 
oars to be used. They have carried coxswains or 
not, just as they chose to elect, and the length of 
their boats was left entirely to the exercise of their 
own taste and judgment. At the first regatta 
there were five boats entered of each class, and all 
started in theur respective races. 

Descbiption of the Champioit Mjidax*. 

The Champion Medal motioned above aa 
part of the first prize in the scnllen' Yace» is of 
silver and gold, three inches in diameter, and 
about half an inch In thickness. Oarved lau- 
rel leaves surround the edges, which are silver, 
and on the top is an eagle bearing a min- 
iature boat in his biH On the front is n goVim < 
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shield, OB which is engrayed the names of the 
officers of the club : Stephen Boberts, President ; 
Geo. A. Cook, Vice-President ; J. D. B. Putman, 
Secretary, and Geo. W. Warner, Treasurer. The 
reverse contains a marine view, representing a 
r^atta, spiritedly executed. The medal cest $130, 
and is the most magnificent one of the kind ever 
manufactured in this country. 



COLLEGE BOAT CLUB CONGRESS. 

The first conyention of boat dabs, of which we 
have anj knowledge as having taken place in this 
country, was convened in New Haven on Wednes- 
day, the 26th day of May, 1858. At this conven-^ 
. tion the following colleges were represented by 
delegates : — 

Harvard College, Yale College, Brown Univer- 
sity, and Trinity College. 

They organized themselves under the name of the 
College Beg atta Association. 

The object of the Association was to make 
arrangements for an annual grand Union B^atta. 
The following resolution was adopted : — 

Resolved, That there be a regatta instituted 
between the Colleges of the Union, aid that at each 
regatta the time of the next r^atta be determined. 
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Oharlei M. Smith, of Brown Univerdty waa 
cbosen Sesretary of the Association for the ensuing 
year. 

A Hartford joomal, in referring to the abore 
conrention, says that the practice of boating, which 
fbr many years has been carried on to a great extent 
in England and other countries, has until within a 
few years, been entirely neglected by our Aaaerican 
youth ; being considered as an exercise too violent 
to be indulged in with much pleasure to the 
participant. 

The mistake was not corrected until some fifteen 
years ago, when young men began to see their error 
and form boat clubs for the purpose of indulging in 
this manly and beneficial sport. Since that time, 
an interest in boating has steadily increased, and 
particularly in our colleges, where at this time are to 
be found the fastest boats and the best amateur 
boatmen in the country. 

The interest in the subject is at present very great, 
and increasing rapidly. Colleges where for some 
years boating has been an old story, are paying 
much attention to it, and colleges where the subject 
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has not been thongbt of are organizing dubs and 
introdnciDg ibis most bealtby practice. 

Harvard University, of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, stands first The skill of her boatmen, 
together with the speed of her boats, have enabled 
ber to take the prize several times, from Yale 
College, New Haven, Connecticut, and from Dart- 
mouth College, at Hanover, New Hampshire. 
She has also competed nobly with the Boston dubs, 
acquitting herself with credit wherever she goes. 
The Harvard navy is large, containing many.first 
dass boats. 

Tale stands next, and although beaten by Harvard, 
has reason to be proud of her navy. Yale has about 
fourteen boats, nearly all of which are fast. 

Of other colleger, Dartmouth ; Brown University 
at Providence, Rhode Island ; Trinity College at 
Hartford, Connecticut; Columbia College, New 
York city ; and the University of Pennsylvania, 
each have a greater or less number of boats, and all 
take much interest in rowing. 

It was in view of all these considerations that the 
Commodore of the Harvard navy conceived the 
Idea of an annqal regatta by all American Collies, 
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for the purpose of inereasiDg the interest in college 
boat clnbSi and for improvement in rowing and 
general boating knowledge. 

The idea was saggested by the annual contests 
between the University clubs of Cambridge and 
Oxford, in England, where boating is carried to a 
great extent, and has arrived at great perfection. 
These University races are between two boats, 
one manned by a crew from the different colleges 
in Oxford, the other from those in Cambridi2:e. 
llie race draws immense crowds, and is looked upon 
with the greatest fiivor by alL 

The proposed College Regatta would be fiur 
more attractive than these, for if each college should 
send one or two boats, the contest would be between 
ten or twenty boats, and present a spectacle un- 
equalled by any similar display which has ever 
taken place in America. 

To make this plan practicable the co-operation of 
the public will be necessary. They must interest 
themselves in it and help it on. Colleges near the 
race ground will readily enter ; but to enable distant 
clubs to be present the public must be liberal 
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Towns raise money for &irs and celebrations, 
because it is for tlaeir advantage; bat no fair or 
celebration will draw as well as such a regatta. To 
make this a promioent and general affair, the iowns 
whose rowing privileges are good should offer to 
pay some part at least of the expenses. This is but 
just, when we consider the expense attending the 
transportations of two or three boats from a 
distance. 

The races should be about Oommencement time, 
when most if not all the members of every college 
whose boats enter could be present, probably to 
the number of one thousand or more. The &milies 
and friends of many would also be there, and the 
crowd from the vicinity would exceed that of any 
Fourth of July celebration. Thus the number of 
spectators would be very great, and of a better 
class than would attend upon any other occasion. 

We fully endorse the following recommenda- 
tion : Let the public therefore move in the affikir, 
and let the press not be backward in aiding by its 
voice the accomplishment of so great a project as 
the College Regattas. 



REGATTAS AND REGATTA 
RULES. 

A Regatta, Dr. Johnson says, signifies a " race 
between two or more boats." Regattas are more 
popular now than they have been for a number of 
years past ; in fact it may be safely asserted that at 
no time in the history of our country have they 
attracted so much of the public attention. 

They are generally gotten up under the mange- 
men of a committee appointed by the authorities of 
the town or city where they are to take place, or 
under the supervision of a regatta club or asso- 
ciation. 

We give below the various rules which have 
goverij€d regattas in this country, together with the 
general rules under which the English regattas are 
managed : — 

English Rules. 

Rule 1. — Notice shall be given to the Secretary 
of the regatta, of any crew or club intending to 



compete tot eiiber of the prizes, with the names of 
its captain and secretary, and a list of those mem- 
bers from whom the rowing crew is to be selected. 

]^u]e 2.— All objections and other matters for 
consideration shall be made and submitted in 
writing, and objections to any crew or club entered 
shall be made in writing to the secretary of the 
regatta; and the committee shall investigate the 
grounds of objection and decide thereon. 

Bule 3. — ^I'he entrance money to be paid to the 
secretary of the regatta at the time of entering, by 
each crew or club proposing to contend fox the 
respective prises. 

Bule 4.— The entrance money to be applied 
towards defraying any expenses incidental to the 
regatta. 

Bule 5. — At the meeting of the committee on 
the evening preceding the r^atta, the captain or 
secretary of each crew or dub entered, ehail deliv^ 
to the secretary of the regatta a list containing the 
names of the actual crew appointed to contend in 
the races ; and no person will be considered eligible 
i?ho8e name is not also included in the list re<j[uired 
by the first general rule. 
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Rule 6.— In the event of a dead beat taking 
place, the same crews, with the same boats, shall 
enter again, or the crew refitsing shall be adjudged 
to have lost the race. 

Bule 7. — No member of a club shall be allowed 
to be substituted for another who has already rowed 
in the contest ; nor sbal] any member of a club be 
allowed to row with more than one crew in any of 
the races. 

Rule 8. — All crews or clubs purposing to contend 
in the regatta, shall provide themselves with small 
colors or flags, to be carried in the bows of their 
boats. 

Rule 9. — Marks out the course. 

Rule 10. — Provides that if more boats are entered 
than can row with convenience to themselves they 
shall draw out by lot. 

Rule 11. — If any boat while in her course is fouled 
by another, the latter shall be put out of the race. 
No boat is allowed to take the water of another unless 
she has a clear lead of a boat's length, in which 
case she may take any coarse she pleases^ e^d that 
pne becomes ber's from that time. 
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Bale 12.— Ko foaling to be perautted, and in 
case any shall take place, either by accident or 
otherwise, the race shall be at an end as regards the 
boat foaling. 

Bale 13. — ^Kvery boat shall be steered by a 
member of the clab contending for the prize. 

Bale 14. — An umpire and judge shall be chosen 
by the committee^ and named on the morning of 
the race. 

Bale 15.--The start shall be directed by the 
umpire, or any one he may appoint, who shall first 
ask " are you ready ?'* If answered in the a£Srm- 
ative, he shall then order or make a sign for the 
qoats to start. 

Bule 16.— I'he umpire shall start the boats pane* 
tually at the time appointed ; and any boat not 
present at the time named shall be considered as 
drawn ; and if only one boat starts it shall be 
deemed the winner. 

Bule 17.— If any boat starts before the umpire's 
signal is giren, it shall be deemed a false start, and 
the boats shall jretorn to thehr stations for a fresh 
one. 



Akothbe form of Engush Regatta 
Rules. 

When ft namber of boats may have watered, or 
iuite started, tiiree or mofe graduated prizes shall 
be giyen. Three boats to start, or no raoe, or the 
first prize only will be awarded. 

The boat nearest the mark-buoy or flag-boat, 
when ronnding the same, to be considered the lead- 
ing boat, and the other boats most give way to her 
to prevent fouling. 

Should a boat foul another during a match, the 
boat making the foul shall forfeit all claim to the 
prize. 

Should a boat obtain the lead, the crew shall 
cotttinue the coarse and not pull across the bows of 
another boat to impede its crew Arom piiifing them, 
when a chance may be afforded the next boftt to do 
so. Bvery boat shall have a fair chance of piuBing 
anotber, and none shall be oompdied to keep In tiie 
wake of aoottor boat, when an ppportmiity is 
tff(WdeA of passing it 

When two or more boats are abreast, each shall 
aOow soflkient room tp the other, in order to pr^ 
viDi Iheir. MSI ftflW fMki^ 



All ibnliog to disqualify the pertj in tbe fM. 
And any willful act shall preclude the aggreesor 
from entering in any other race. 

The coxswain of tbe boat shall be considered to 
be the representative of the crew. And all oom- 
plaints shall be made through him. 

Committee Regulations. 

As the object of Town B^attas is as much to 
benefit an industrious portion of the community, as 
it is to gratify the speotatorsi the committee pro- 
hibit drunkenness and immoral conduct, and will 
visit with their displeasure any parties guilty of the 
same. 

A proviso is generally made, that in the event of 
the weather proving un&vorable, the miltdi shall 
be postponed. 

All boats and persons entered for a match shall be 
entirely under the direction of the Committee of 
Management, who shall award the prizes and settle 
all disputes ; there shall be no appeal from its 
deddon. 

All disputes to be m^ to the committee imme- 
diateljr afMr Ihs termio«tioa of tiie maWh } b«t.«v 



ol^tkm to the orewff or boats most be ma& before 
tbe Btart k effected. 

An entrance fee shoald be enforced on the entry 
of a boat which is to ensure a start ; the amount 
to be retaroied to the party in the event of his par- 
ticipating in the match. 

Boats to start from buoys laid down by the 
committee. 

All boats should carry a distinguishing color 
eighteen inches above the gunwale. 

A preparatory flag» denoting the match about 
to come off, shall be hoisted, and all boats or vessels 
entered for such match must immediately take up 
the stations assigned to them by the committee. 

As soon as the signal is hauled down, and the 
gun fired, the start shall be effected. 

Kb boat shall be allowed to compete for a prize 
unless the entrance money has been duly paid. 

The arrival of the winning boat will be denoted 
by a salute of one gun. 

Empibb City Regatta Club Bulbs. 

The cMoe of podtion shall be sdected by draw« 
iog lots. The boat which draws number one shall 



be «i€UM %> thfr^feifc dMfoe, btti flitttl^itibj^MMM 
in such ft manner as to allow all tiie otiier ea^cat* 
Mia mffident room In lagakr order, dttar io tbe 
rie^tj^l^ KanlMr two wlH talie paaUi0B laift 
toiviitberoQes,andaom^tiie«fcde nwaJier. 

Tbc boats must draw np on a line In iWl fiew of 
ilie jndg^' lH)at, and mnafe staii on the eeoond 
firing of the gun, the first firing being the airuh^noce* 
■Mait for tiiQ boats to take their position. 

The boats will row to t))e sontherlj stake bCMUfc, 
whidi most be tamed from the west towards the 
east, then row to the northerly stake boat, passing 
tiie jadges* boat on tiie east side, taming from the 
east towards the west, then back to tiie starting 
point, sahithig tiie jadges' boat on the same side 
from whidi the start was made. 

[This coarse is rowed twice roand, making a dis- 
tftnoe of precisely five ibiles, with four turns ; and 
it will be-observed that the jadges' boat is placed 
n tiir eentre of the covse, there being a stake boat 
•bore and bdow it] 

Ji^#vilif(jimfrop.4»rH)aiiontk^ 



•]^iitoii«l tie ^lagiiirskftfi wyMy or mimdtkmSi^ 
foul aoother, or come in collision when it otB be 
ST^dod^ the gmity party Aall be mled out of the 



Tbe deetoon of a majority of the judges shaU 
iaallcuee be final, if sodi decision does not coo- 
IfOTirt IbtseYidm. 

«kMid«odte^iimfing.oeeDr,ibe boats wffl 
get dear as best they can, without using any unfidr 



The Mlofcnng staudiqg Teselutions were also 
•dq[»ted>y the dnb :-^ 

R^ohedf That 01 the last meeting 6f the dob, 
ppenrSons to the tnkmg place of the regatta, the 
Club Giiall proceed to decide by lot ibe ofaeice of 
posttioB for eftdi boat entend; uid Aodd any 
beailts eito' alter said drawing, they shaU take 
po«itioftin ii» 9t^'m wkUk the^ eater. 

Re$olv€d, That all of the toili sfafdl foinrii 
IMviMlw ^Ht a i^ite flag, on wUdI shiA be 
ooaipMHiaasly^psiiited i^ nmaber wdiieb ^y have 
drawn tot dioice of position. Said flag shall be i^ 
iisidy m fomMs fiMiteii im^m kfog^ by nine 
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Item, on i Btaff two fbtt six Id^m ftbove tte 
gunwale. 

Resolved, That if it be proven and ma^ appa- 
rent that any boat purposely fouls anolher^ or 
wilfully and intentionally interferes with lier pro- 
gress, said offending boat shall be deprived of all the 
benefits of the regatta, and the persons rowing ha 
shall be considered and held in diffgrace before this 
dab. 

These rules and r^ulations have been observed 
so fiur as they could be made applicable, in all the 
regattas which have been given by the club. 

Rules Governing the Union Re- 
gatta OF College Boat Clubs. 

The race shall be between the undergraduates of 
the College, including the graduating class— (mean- 
ing by undergraduates the four classes of the Acad- 
emical Departmrai) 

Bach Ool%e shall enter as many boats as ibef 
wish. Boats may carry coxswains or not, as tbcf 
please. 

The conrae shall be tlu^statitemikB inleogtii; 
^$nA twoooQiies itefi be pwlousij Burveyed-^he' 



doe 8tNtig^t» ^ other a mile and a half and ttpttA 
—either to be rowed accerdhig to the day. 

The poeitions of the boats shall be determhied 
by lots. 

An allowance of twelve seconds per oar shall be 
made in fistvor of smaller boats. 

Any boat crossing another's bow so as to make 
her thereby alter her coarse, shall be disqualified to 
take the prize. 

Each College entering shall appoint an umpire — 
these umpires shall choose a referee. 

A set of silk colors, with a suitable iascription, 
shall be procured by a committee, to be presented 
te the winning boat, the expense thereof not 
exceeding twenty-five dollars, to be paid as an en- 
. trance lee by the boats entering the regatta. 

Boston Regatta Rules. 

The race shall come off on the Charles BlTcr 
Course. Boats are to be designated by numbers 
carried on a white color, in the bow, which will be 
supplied from the judges' boat upon drawing for 
position, and each crew must be unift^rmly dress^. 
' Hm tarknta Iraati Adi eoitie Iq the Jadgeii' 



•ttiliAio draw for pQBilioii, and a gwl wifi'be filled 
to come into lioe ; a second goti to ^tart. 

The race will be ronod the mile and a half stake 
and retacp (three miles,) and no boat shall cron 
another's bows so as to impede the pr^greflb of the 
stern boat, and in ronnding the npfMr stake, oajb^de 
boats moat give inside boats sufficient room to 
turn. In retorning, boats most pass between the 
judges* boat and Braman*s Baths. These roles and 
regulations must be subscribed to bj the rowers 
and coxswains of each boat at the time of entering 
for the regatta. The ruling of the judges is to be 
fixed in all cases. 

Rules of the South Oarqlina Re- 
gatta Club. 

It must take two or more boate, owned by diier- 
ent and unconnected persons, to make a race. 

Boats must be entered with the stewards by 
sealed entries on or before the evening previous to 
the race for which they are to contend* 

All boats which start for a race shall come up to 
the jad|^' stand, to be reported on by the stew- 
i^«9^ if ,i|Dy /rt«^ri]aMi oc ^iifsiiu^j^ ofsowi 
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jostle, strike, or nse any fonl play whatever, (the 
judges and stewards so adjudging.) such steersman 
or oarsman shall be prohibited from rowing or steer- 
ing for any of the parses of this club ; and the 
master, owner, or person employing such steersman 
or oarsman, shall not receive the purse should ho 
win, but the same shall be given to the second boat 
in the race. 

The judge shall give fifteen minutes' notice by a 
signal gun, before the hour of starting, and such 
boats as are ready shall not wait for those that 
are not. 

The judges, together with the stewards, shall settle 
all disputes, and their decision shall be final. 

The helmsman in each boat wnst be white, and 
the crew either wholly white or colored. 

The distance to be rowed shall be one mile. 

llie following shall be the classification of 
boats:— 

First class. — Maximum length, fifty feet; max- 
imum number of oars, twelve. Entrance fee, 
twenty dollars. 

Second class.— Maxunom length, forty-five feet ; 
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mazimam number of oars, ten. Entrance fee, 
fifteen dollars. 

Third class. — Maximum length, forty feet ; max- 
imum number of oar^, eight. Entrance fee, twelve 
dollars. 

Fourth class.-*Maximum length, thirty-five feet ; 
maximum number of oars, six. Entrance fee, ten 
dollars. 

PRIZES. 

First class boats «500 

Second class boats • • • 300 

Third class boats 200 

Fourth ckss boats 150 

fiuLES Governing the Newburg 
Kegattas. 

First. — All boats must be regularly entered by 
letter or otherwise ; the entrance money must be paid 
before starting. 

Second. — The members of the different boats are 
requested to be present at the drawing of numbers, 
which will take place at two o'clock on th3 day of 
tber^;atta. 



Third.— Each boat will be designated by the 
nnmber they draw— say one, two, three, four, &c., 
which mnst be carried on the bow or some conspic* 
uons place, where the nnmber can be easily recog- 
nized. The distinguishing flags will be furnished 
by the Association. 

Fourth. — All boats starting must keep in a 
straight line for the stake boat. Number one, two, 
three, &c., will be entitled to the inside track. 

Fifth. — ^Any boat passing another must do so 
without touching the oars of the boat so passed, 
otherwise foul. 

Sixth. — All boats coming in must report them* 
selves to the judges. 

The Umpire. 

The umpire must be in a boat or on the adjacent 
shore ; and he either starts the boats by the word 
« oS" or ** go,'' or by the firing of a gun. It is usual 
for him before giving the word to ask the erews, " are 
you ready?" when, on receiving a distinct answer in 
the affirmative, the signal is given . The umpire th^ 
has the boats in charge till the conclusion of the 
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race ; and his daty is to see, in case of a foal, which 
is the ofiTender, and to decide accordingly. 

The Judge. 

The judge is stationed at the winning point, 
and is simply to name the winning boat ; before 
doing so, however, he must be fully informed that 
the race was rowed in strict accordance with the 
rules. 

When there is more than one judge it will 
require a majority of one opinion to decide upon 
the result of a race, and if a majority cannot be 
obtained, the umpire shall hare the power to settle 
the point or points in dispute, and his decision shall 
be final 

Decisions under the Rules op the 
Empire City Regatta Club, 

It being apparent in the regatta of 1855, that 
one of the boats did not strictly follow the 
printed rules, the judges made the following decision 
in the case : — 

Mr. William Decker having passed the jadge^ 
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boat on tlie side oppoeite to that which is desig- 
nated in the rules of the Empire Oity Regatta 
Olnb he is in conseqnence net entitled to the prize 
which he claims to have won. 
Signed by the judges, 

J. SHERMAN BROWNELL, 

CHARLES FOX, 

D. S. PETTEB, 

ABM. BARKER, 

FRANCIS D. BIGELOW. 

In the regatta given by the Empire City Regatta 
Club in 1856, the judges ruled Thomas Daw out 
of the race, although he came in ahead of his com- 
petitors, and awarded the prize to Stephen Roberts, 
on afcount of the forner turning the stake boat in 
a contrary manner from that pointed out in the 
rulei. 

Regatta Clubs. 

Regatta Clubs and Associations have been 
formed in the following; places : — 

Empire City Regatta Club, New York. Organ^ 
izedl855. 
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tJWioB B^er AmAtear Boat Olab i^sQciaii^H, 
Boston. Organized 1856. 

Collie Begatta Association. Organizecl 1858. 

Kewburg Regatta Association, Newbarg, N. Y« 
Organized 1856. 

Chicago Eegatta Association, Chicago, III. 
Organized 1857. 

Charleston Eegatta Association, Charleston, S« 
C. Organized 1850. 

Florida Begatta Clab, Jacksonville, Fla. Or- 
ganized 1855. 

Regattas Qjven by City and Town 

CORPOllATIONS. 

Tbe first regatta given by th« anthorities of 
Boston, took place on the 4th of Jnly, 1854. 

The first r^atta giv^ by the City Qonncils of 
Portland, Maine, was on July 4th, 1857. 

The anthorities of Hartford, Conn., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., MHwankee, Wis., Yonkers, N. Y.. 
Marblehead, Mass., Newbnrg, N. Y., and Ports- 
month, N. H., have also given regattas. 

The anthorities of .N«w York never guve a 
r^tta, (NT ever officially Bancttoned one. 
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Where Regattas have been Given, 

Regattas have been gireo on the waters adjacent 
to the Mowing places :— 



Philadelphia. 
New Haven. 
Oharleston, S. C. 
Savannah, 6a. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Newburg, N. Y. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Sandusky City, 0. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Newark, N. J. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Southern Regattas. 

The boat races in the cities of the Southern States 
are nsnally over a course of a ringto aule, between 



New York. 
Boston. 
Portland, Me. 
Chicago, lU. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Masonboro', N. 0. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Rocky Point, R. I. 
Madison, Wis. 
Yonkers,N.Y. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
San Francisco, Oal. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, 0. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Hull, : 
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two lines drawn exactly that distance apart. The 
rowers are mostly slaves or free negroes. In 
Charleston, Savannah, and Jacksonville/ Fla., re- 
gattas are annually given, and usually take place in 
thefaU. 



FORMATION OF BOAT CLUBS. 

Constitution, By-Laws, Rules and 
Regulations. 

We adopt the form of the Omacatl Olub of the 
city of New York, The coostitatioD, by-laws 
rules and regulations of this club are based upoo 
the experience of years, and are probably as near 
perfection as human ingenuity can bring them. 
CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. 

Section 1. This organization shall be known as 
the Club. 

Sec. 2. The number of its members shall not 
exceed . 

Sec. 3. No person can be admitted under the 
age of . 
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Article n. 

Sec. 1. Every candidate for admission must be 
submitted to the Investigating Committee, after 
having been proposed to the GInb by one member, 
and seconded by another. 

Sec. 2. The Investigating Committee shall 
report at the next meeting as to his qualifications , 
when the Club may proceed to ballot, two-thirds of 
the members being present ; and if he receives the 
unanimous vote of the members, he shall be declared 
elected ; but in any other event he shall be rejected. 

Sec. 3. A person once rejected shall not be 
again proposed for membership until after the ex- 
piration of six months. 

Sec. 4. A member elect who shall fail to appear 
for initiation at the next regular meeting succeeding 
his election, may forfeit bis right to membership by 
a vote of a majority of the members present. 

Article III. 

Sec. 1. Honorary membership may be conferred, 
by the unanimous vote of the Club, upon such per- 
sons as shall have been active members 

years. 
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Sec. 2. Honorary members shall not be subject 
to dues or assessments, hdd office, or be entitled to 
a vote. 

Article IV. 

On the admission of each new member the secre- 
tary shall forthwith notify the same to hun, and 
famish him with a copy of the constitution and by- 
laws, and request him to be present at the next 
regular meeting for initiation. 
Article V. 

The initiation fee shall be dollars, payable 

to the treasurer, by the member elect, after having 
signed the constitution and by-laws. 

Article VI. 

The dues shall not exceed . dollars every 

four weeks, payable in advance. 

ArUcle VH. 

Sec. 1. The officers shall consist of a President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and Librarian, 
to be elected semi-annually — the election to be 
determined by a majority of the whole votes given. 

Sec. 2. The officers elect shall take their seats 
at the next regular meeting. 
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Sec. 3. A vacancy may be filled the eTening it 
occorq, provided two-tbirda of tbe members are 
present. 

Article Vni. 

The President, immediately on assnminf the 
daties of his office, shall appoint the following com- 
mittees, viz: Investigating, Finance, and Repairs 
and Supplies, consisting of three members each« 
(who are not officers.) 

Article EX. 

Sec. 1. The President shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the Olnb, have the casting vote in all ease^, 
appoint all committees, except otherwise directed by 
a vote of the Club, keep order daring meetings, 
have a general supervision of all its affairs, and 
impartially enforce the constitntion and by-laws. 

Sec. 2. The Vice-President shall be required to 
aid the President in the discharge of his daties ; and 
i n his absence he shall officiate in his place, and 
strictly attend to all the daties of that office. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall attend at each meet- 
ing of the Club, call the roll at the appointed time, 
keep minutes of the proceedings, read and file all 
communications and other papers, issue notices of 
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meetings when directed by the President, conduct 
the conespondence, and fulfil all the daties •£ the 
office he assumes, under the penalty of one doUar 
for each neglect. 

Sec 4. The Treasurer shall collect and account 
for all dues, fines, and initiation funds ; disburse all 
money of the Club, and furnish a fall statement of 
its financial afiairs at the expiration of his t^m of 
office. He must not dispose of any money or pay 
any bills, unless so ordered by the Club ; and fulfil 
all the duties of the office he assumes, under the 
penalty of one dollar for each neglect. 

Sec. 5. The Librarian shall have the snperyis- 
ion of the library^ make a report as to the same at 
the expiration of ills term of office, and fulfil all 
the duties of the office he assumes, under the pen- 
alty of one dollar for each neglect. 

Article Xs 

Sec. 1. The Investigating Oommittee shall pe^ 
form such duties as are laid down in Article II., 
second section of this constitution. 

Sec. 2. The Finance Oommittee shall audit and 
inspect the books of the treasurer, and shall make 
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a written report of the financial condition of the 
Club at the first meeting in every month. 

Sec. 3. The Committee of Repairs ahd Supplies 
shall have a general superyision over the property 
of the Club, make all purchases, and superintend 
such repairs as shall be ordered by the Club. 

Sec. 4. Any member accepting an appointment 
on any Committee, and &iling to fulfil the require- 
ments thereof, shall be fined not to exceed one 
dollar. 

ArUcle XI. 

Any officer may be removed from office, or any 
member expelled from the Club, by a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present, at a special meeting 
called for that purpose, charges having been preferred 
in writing at least one week previous to such 
meeting. 

Article Xn. 

The President shall call a special meeting at the 
written request of five members, or when, in his 
judgment, the interests of the Club require it £v^ 
ery member shall be notified of a special meeting. 

Article XIII. 

Ko member shall be considered as having resigned 
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from the Olub until he shall hare paid his arrear- 
ages, and giTen notice to the secretary in writing of 
his intended resignation. 

Article XIV. 

No game of hazard shall be introduced or plajed 
in the Club, nor shall any game be played for 
money, or any betting allowed. Any infraction of 
this rale shall subject the member to a fine of ■ 

dollars for the first ofifence, and expulsion for the 
second. 

AHlcle XV, 

Sec. 1. The Trustees shall continue to hold 
office during their term of membership, unless 
removed, as provided for in Article XI. of the con- 
stitution. They shall hold the property of the Club 
in trust 

Sec. 2. In case of a vacancy caused by resig- 
nation or otherwise, it shall be filled by ballot. 



BY-LAWS. 
Sec. 1. The regular meeting of this Club shall 

be held on every alternate evening, at eight 

o'clock, P. M., from March 20th to September 20tb, 
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and at half-past seven o'clock, P. M., from Septem- 
ber 20th to March 20tb. 

Sec. 2. Seven members shall constitute a quo- 
rom for the transaction of business. 

Sec. 3. Meetings of the Club shall be strictly 
private. 

Sec. 4. The fines shall be, for absence at first 
roll-call twelve and a half cents, and for non-atten- 
dance one dollar. 

Sec. 5. Any member pcrmittiog his dues or 
fines to remain unpaid longer than three months, 
shall incur an extra penalty of two dollars for the 
first month thereafter ; and second m3nth may be 
expelled. 

Sec. 6. Any member for an infraction of the 
constitution, by-laws, or rules of order, not spe- 
cially provided for, shall pay such fine as the Olub 
may inflict 

Sec. 7. These by-laws shall not be altered, 
amended, or digressed from, unless a proposition to 
such effect shall have been made in writing at a r^- 
ular meeting previous to such action being taken 
thereon, which shall be by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members present. 
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BULBS OF OBDEB. 
Article I. 

Id— Openiog. 

2.~0alliDg Boll. 

3. — Beading Minutes of previoos meeting. 

4. — Collection of Fines and Dues. 

5. — Beports of Standing Committees. 

6. — Heports of Special Committees. 

7. — Proposal for membership. 

8. — Beport of Investigating Committee. 

9.— Balloting for Candidates. 
10. — Initiation. 
11. — Unfinished Business. 
12. — Beading Bills, Communications and otker 

Papers. 
13. — New Business. 
14.— Calling Boll. 
15. — Adjournment 

Sec. 2. At meetings called for special busioess, 
that business shall take precedence. 

Sec. 3. On election nights all business shall be 
dispensed with after the reading of the minutes 
with the exception of the report of'the Inyestigating, 
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Oommittee and tlie initiation of candidatefl, until 
after the election, when the business shall proceed 
in the r^golar order. 

Arttcle n. 

Sec. 1. Every member speaking shall rise in 
his place and address the Chair. 

Sec. 2. Shoald any member, while speaking, 
transgress any of the laws of the Club, or indulge 
in personalities, he may be called to order by the 
President, or by any member, through him, when 
he shall immediately cease speaking (unless permit- 
ted to explain) until the point of order is decided. 

Sec 3. Any member feeling aggrieved at the 
decision of the Chair, may appeal to the Club, if 
his appeal is seconded. 

Sec. 4. No member when speaking shall be 
interrupted, except by a call to order, or an expla- 
nation from a member, who shall confine himself 
exclusively to his explanation. 

Sec 5. No motion shall be open for debate 
until stated by the Chair, 

Sec 6. No member shall speak twice on the 
same subject until others who wish to speak have 
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Article III. 

l!*he foUowiog qaestions shall not be debate- 
able :- 

A motion to adjourn. 

A motion to lay on the table, when a prlvO^ed 
motion. 

A motion for the previous question. 

A motion to read a paper or document pending a 
question. 

A motion to reconsider. - 

ArUcIc IV. 

No question shall be stated unless properly moved 
and seconded, nor be open for consideration until 
stated by the Ohair ; and when a question is before 
the Club, no motion shall be in order except— 1st, 
to lay on the table ; 2d, the previous question ; 3d, 
to postpone ; 4th, to recommit ; 5th, to refer ; 6th, 
to amend ; and they shall have precedence in the 
order in which they are arranged, the first two of 
which shall be decided without debate. 

BULE3 AND REGULATIONS. 

Firsi^Th^ boats sbfdl not b9 loAoed wdm by 
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the written eonaeet of three^iHurteni of the mem- 
bers, under a penalty of five dollars for each 
offense. 

Second. — ^The boats sball not be taken oat or 
manned on the Sabbatb, except to save life or 
property, under a penalty of five dollars for each of 
the crew, and ten dollars for the coxswain. 

Tlurd. — No member shall enter the boats except 
in slippers, or step upon their gunwales or thwarts, 
under a penalty of twenty-five cents for each 



Coxsw^nln. 

First. — Each member shall serve one week as 
coxswain, as their names stand on the roll. In the 
absence of the regular coxswain, the next in order 
Biay take his place. 

Second.--On extra excursions of the Olub, the 
members participating shall have power to elect 
their eoxswain. 

Third.— The coxswain shall have entire control of 
the boat and appurtenances from the time of leaving 
the house until they are returned to thtir proper 
places. 
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Coiswala*ii OrAenu 

First. — ^The cosswain shall give on going oat tlie 
following orders :— 

First.— Oars. 

Second. — Across. 

Third.— Out. 

Fourth. — Give way. 
On coming in : — 

First— Weigh. 

Second. — Across. 

ITiird.— Ship. 

To stop in the river " weigh," then "across ;*' start- 
ing again "out," then "give way;" to back water 
"stern all." 

To salute " weifi:h," " oars a-peak." 

Second. — In case a stranger is coxswain, the 
orders shall be given by the stroke oarsman. 

Third.— The coxswain shall have power to fine 
any member neglecting or refusing to obey hia 
orders, the sum of twenty-five cents. 

Stowln|[ tbe Bo»Uu 

Fhrstr— The coxswain shall, immediately on his 
r^om to the house, station his men in different 
quarters, who shall see that oTerything in their 
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clirectioB Is m iti proper place; tbey shall not t>d 
allowed to leave without permission ; failing in any 
of these directions they shall be fined one dollar. 

Second. — The coxswain shall see that everything 
is in proper order before dismissing his men to dress. 

Third.— The crew of each boat shall attend to the 
hoisting and stowing of their own boat, shoald both 
arrive at the same time. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



The Champion Race between the 

Oarsmen of New York and 

St. John, N. B. 

Articles of Agreement of a Boat Bace between 
Walter Welsh, of St. John, New Brunswick, on 
the one part, and Stephen Roberts, of New York, 
on the other pact. 
The aforesaid parties bind themselves, as men of 

honor, to conform to the following provisions : — 
The proposed race to be in four oared boats, 

pulled by four men and four oars ; no restriction as 

to eozswalo. The boats iball be severallj built in 
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Kew York and New Branflwidk, and fbe owsmta 
Bball be raridoitB of those places. 

The said race shall take place on Obarles rivw, 
BoitOD, on Saturday the 20th day of September, 
1856, at three o clock, or thereabouts, on the same 
course and distance ro^ed by the J. D. B. Putnun 
and Neptune, on the 5th day of July, 1855, which 
was six miles. The amount of money to be rowed 
for shall be eight hundred dollars a side. Two 
hundred dollars to be paid on the signing of this 
contract by each party representing the said boats. 
Two hundred dollars more to be paid on the 4th 
day of July, on or before 12 o'clock, by each party, 
to the stakeholder, and the balance, four hundred dol- 
lars, to be paid by each party on the day before the 
race on or before 12 o'clock. 

And it is further agreed, that the parties failing 
to fulfil any of the aforegoing conditions, do con- 
sent to forfeit the amount deposited by them. 

The said Welch and Roberts appoint Bobert 
McGill, of Boston, stakeholder. Thomas Cass and 
Cornelius Dougherty, for the St John boat, and J. 
D. B. Putman and James Wentworth for the New 
York boat, to be judges. iSther of the said judges 
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beiog anable to act, tbe contractiDg parties shall 
have power to appoint another in his place. The 
said judges are empowered to select a referee. 

And it is farther agreed that the rules and regn- 
lations adopted by the city authorities of Boston 
on the 4th of July, 1855, be conformed to so £eir as 
rowing foul, or crossing each others* bows. 

STEPHEN ROBERTS. 

WALTER WELSH. 
Witness :— W. W, Oooly. 

The above race took place on the day specified , 
and was won by the St. John boat Neptune against 
the New York boat McKay. 



Rowing Without a Coxswain. 

A coxswain can no doubt be dispensed with to 
advantage, if a crew is properly trained to row 
without one. A great deal of practice, particularly 
in turning the stake boat, is necessary, however, be- 
fore such an object can be fairly accomplished. 
Races have often been won through the ingenuity 
and superl9r j^dgment of an accomplished cox- 
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fiwain, but it must be borae ia mind if a coxswain^a 
seryices are required bis weight most be carried. 
The weight of a coxswain is not entirely dead, how- 
ever, because if he understands the duties of his 
oflfice he can preyent a boat's rolling, and by forced 
elasticity can add to the speed of the boat when on 
the shoot, but not sufiSciently by any means to offset 
the impediment which his weight in the boat 
produces. 

The use of a coxswain in a race boat has become 
almost an obsolete idea in and around New York. 
The boat is now usually steered by the bow oars- 
man, who has a sub yoke placed near his stretcher. 
Attached to this yoke are copper wires running 
along the gunwale to the rudder yoke, and the bow 
is thus enabled to steer the boat with his feet 



Origin of Bowing Without a 
Rudder. 

The idea of rowing a boat in a race without a 
rudder, as is now often done, originated from an 
licddent. The pooring line of a boat in Halifju, 
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on startiiig for a race, got foal of the rudder and car- 
ried it away. The boat, notwithstanding, continued 
on her course and won the race, as the- oarsmen 
contended, more easily than if the rudder had 
remained in its position. 



Keeping Courses Clear. 

It is of the greatest importance that the course 
should be kept clear of outside boats, as it has often 
been the case that a boat crossing the course has 
been the means, unintentionally perhaps, of causing 
a contestant to lose the race. 

On Charles river the course is always kept clear 
by the Boston harbor police, which fiict has no 
doubt been the means of drawing a greater number 
of races to those waters than would otherwise have 
been the case. Imaginary lines are drawn, and all 
boats are kept outside of the space included within 
these lines by the ofiScers. 

Considerable annoyance is experienced in rowing 
races in the yicinity of New York, by the great 
number of boats which ar« continually moying 
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back and fortb acroas the conrse laid out for the 
race. 

Allowance of Time. 

The roles of the Boston regatta, in 1855, allowed 
twenty seconds an oar to the four oared boats for 
erery oar above that number which were used by 
their competitors. The distance rowed was dx milep. 
This was not considered enough, and the rules of the 
boat club convention, recently held, have accord- 
ingly allowed twelve seconds on a course of three 
miles. It seems to be a question in the minds of 
many boatmen, as Wi^ll as amateurs, whether even 
this is sufficient to ofi&et the advantage which a 
superior number of ous has over a lesser number. 
The prevailing opinion seems to point to about five 
seconds an oar to the mile, which no doubt in most 
cases would render a four oared boat when rowing 
against a six or eight oar, as near equal as it is pos- 
sible to get them. 

Sculls against Oaks. 

There is no doubt that two pairs of sculls will 
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propel tlie 8Ame description of boat fiuiter tWi 
two long oan, and in a race the boat poUing oars 
should claim about five seconds t^ the mile. 



Outriggers and Old Style Boats. 

We have no record of any time having been 
allowed hj outriggers to the old style barge built 
boats, although a match between them, without an 
allowance of time, would unquestionably be an 
unequal one. 

The four oared boat Falcon, of Philadelphia, was 
rowed in the regatta of the Empire City Club in 
1856, and, although manned by a noble crew, she 
was, soon after starting, the sixth boat in the race, 
and before two and a half miles had been accom- 
plished she was one minute and twenty seconds 
behind the leading boat, and on the third mile she 
gave np the contest. 



IfNGListt Style of Starting Boats. 

The style of itarting boats in England is bj 
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placing the judges between the contestants, as it is 
contended that in that position they are enabled to 
direct their movements with mnch greater facility 
than is possible from a boat moored on one side. 



Matches. 

Matches are generally made subject to the stand- 
ing rules of some regatta, but a priyate agreement 
should always beVntered into, written and signed 
by the representatives of both parties, and each 
party should have a copy. The agreement should 
cover all points out of which any dispute might 
arise, and although it may be desirable to avoid the 
use of unnecessary words, it should, nevertheless, be 
as explicit as possible. 



Examining Boats. 

On examining boats for the detection oi fiinlts, 
the great point is to ascertain if they are stiff-- that 
is, if they twist readily on being; supported une- 
qually ; and when turned over with their bottoms 
upwards, that their keels are quite straight, and the 
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two sides exactly alike. Bat few boats are mathe- 
matically so, and a correct eye will often detect, 
especially in the mahogany boats, some little dcTia- 
tion from the precise correspondence in the two 
halves, but unless very obvious it is of little conse- 
quence. A crooked keel is the result of a strain, 
and always interferes with a boat's way, requiring 
constant steerage, however slight against it, and 
thus also impeding the speed. Boats so carved are 
said to be " screwed" or hogged. 



Supporting Boats, 

Bace boats or barges, when taken out of the 
water, should be either slung up by three or four 
straps or girths, according to the length of the boat, 
made wide enough to prevent them cutting into the 
wood when the weight of the boat is upon them. 
They should be placed about equal distance apart, 
commencing within eight or ten feet of the bow, and 
ending within about the same distance of the stem. 
When placed upon horses or stools, the bearings 
upon which they rest should be divided in the same 
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manner. By the exercise of care in this respect 
boats are secured against being hogged or screwed. 
If bot two straps or benches are used, they should 
be placed, one immediately under the forward 
thwart, and the other directly under the seat of the 
coicswain. 



Steel Rudders. 

steel rudders have been applied to two or three 
race boats, and by those who have used them they 
are highly recommended. They are made thin and 
flexible, so that when suddenly turned they will give 
to the force of the water without producing that 
sudden check or drawback to the speed of the boat 
which is often experienced with those of wood. In 
such case their lines assume a serpentine shape, and 
the water is thrown off gently, unattended with the 
usual rushing and boiling which accompanies the 
ordinary style of rudders when suddenly forced to 
either side. We believe they were first introduced 
by Mr. Roberts. For barges they would not be 
found as serviceable as those made of wood in the 
ordinary stgrle. 
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Weight op Crews. 

ENQLISH. 

The Ezeter College crew in 1857, for an eight 
oared boat, weighed in the aggregate, not including 
the coxswain, 1,149 pounds, or an average of little 
over 143 1-2 pounds. The lightest man weighed 
131 pounds, and the heaviest 158 pounds. The 
coxswain's weight was 123 pounds. 

The aggregate weight of the Oxford crew, of 
eight, was 1,301 pounds, being an average of over 
162 1-2 pounds for each man. The heaviest weighed 
17b', and the lightest 142 pounds. The coxswain 
weighed 138 pounds. 

The Cambridge eight oared crew weighed in the 
aggregate 1,346 pounds, which was an average of 
168 14 pounds for each man. The heaviest 
weighed 187, and the lightest 162 pounds. The 
coxswain's weight was 136 pounds. 

In making up these crews the heaviest men were 
placed in the middle of the boat, and the lightest 
near and including the stroke and bow oars. 

AMERICAN. 

In the celebrated race between the 9ix oared 
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boats, Jloron, of Harvard College, and Volant, 
of the Volant club, Boston, which took place on 
Charles river on the 23d of May, 1857, in whicb 
the former was beaten, being the first defeat the 
Huron club ever experienced, the weights of the 
crews were as follows : — 

Volant.-— Aggregate weight 862 pounds. Aver- 
age weight 143 2-3 pounds. The heaviest man 
weighed 151, and the lightest 138 pounds. 

Huron. — Aggregate weight 843 pounds. Av- 
erage weight 140 1-2 pounds. Heaviest man 156 
pounds and the lightest 125. 



Improvement in Race Boats. 

The resent improvements in four, six and eight' 
oar race boats on the old style, is in lessening the 
width, adding to the length, and the appliance of 
outriggers. 



A Shell or Skeleton Boat. 

A sculler's shell consists of two portions, the 
body, and the outriggers, which are on each nde 
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dj^posite each other. The boats vary in length from 
twenty to tweoty-four feet, by about sixteen inches 
wide and twelve inches deep. When in the water 
with a sculler in her she does not draw over two 
to two and a half inches. These boats are con- 
structed without a ketl, and vary in weight from 
fifty to sixty-five pounds. They are covered entirely 
over with canvass, after which a hole is cut imme* 
diately over the thwart, through which the sculler 
enters his legs and takes his seat Loose canvass 
is often sewed to the covering around the hole, 
which, after the sculler is seated, he brings up around 
bis body and £&stens witia a strap, so that it is next 
to impossible for the boat to ship any water. 

Mahogany Boats on the English 
Plan. 

The first mahogany boats built in this country 
were the Experiment and the McKay, both four 
oared, which were constructed for the Metropolitan 
Regatta Club, of Brooklyn. The latter is now owned 
by the Fashion Olub of Pittsburg. There is also one 
in Toronto, Canada, and one or two in St. John, New 
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Bniittwidk. Beddes tbese there Are two maliagfaoj 
Bcall boats, ooc belooging to the Uoion Ohib of 
Boston, and the other to the Metropolitan Olab. 

A number have since been constructed by the 
boat builders of New York, on what is considered 
improved models or plans, better adapted to the 
waters of this country. 



Dimensions and Material of a 
Nineteen feet Whitehall Boat. 

The following are the dimensions for a nineteen 
feet or Whitehall boat, adopted by the Empire 
City Regatta Club in 1855 :— 

Length, nineteen feet ; width, four feet fire inches ; 
depth, one foot seven inches. Timbers to be of oak 
eleven sixteenths of an inch thick, and placed eleven 
and a half inches apart The upper streak to be 
of oak, half an inch thick ; gunwales also of oak 
one inch and three^iKhts in thickness. The boat 
to be provided with four thwarts one inch thick. 
Bof t to be built smoothe work, without outriggers. 

The Blizabeth Everson, which won the champion 
gold medal given by the Empire Oity B^tta Oinb 
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at their flrtt re^tta, was built afiteT the cliniennooa 
above given, as were also tbe four other boats which 
were entered against her. 



A St. John, N. B., Bace Boat. 

Annexed is a description of the St. John, N. B., 
four oared boat Eclipse, the winner in the match 
race between New Brnnswick and Nova Scotia 
oarsmen, which came off in the harbor of Halifax 
on the 10th of October, 1849. 

She was bnilt at Sand Oove» opposite St John, 
in the early part of 1848, entirely of pme, thirty- 
foor feet long, and fourteen inches deep. Her 
planks were three-eights of an inch in thickness, and 
she was fastened tbroaghout with copper. She was 
put together like cabinet work, having everything 
neat, with nothing massive about her. With the 
crew in her she drew but three inches water. 

The oars used on the occasion were four and a half 
inches in the blade, and having an average length 
of twelve feet The distance rowed at that race 
was given as being about six miles, and the time 
forty-one minutes. There is evidently a mistake In 
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tiiifl feeoifcl, ^ no sucli time was ever made before or 
since, not eveo by six, eight or twelve oared boats. 
The time we will concede as being correct, bat the 
distance, being given as *' about six miles,'* we will 
claim the right to question. 

Use of Light Boats. 

The use of very light boats by yonog oarsmen or 
b^ginnersi is destractire to the acquisition of good 
style. 

Champion Oarsmen. 

The champion oarsmen of the western oontioent 
must be acknowledged, at the present time to be 
those of the Union Club of St John, New Brunswick. 
They have beaten the oarsmen of thdr own city, 
and those of New York, Boston and HaU&x, in 
more than one contest against each. 



Champion of the Thames. 

Henry Kelly, of Fultham, England, was the cham* 
laoQ of the Thames ia 1857, he having beaten the 
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pieyioBsly adntoiHedged diam]^, James Mwaea- 
ger, in a scollers' matdi on the Thames river, at 
London, in May, 1857. 



Busters on the Hands. 

These troublesome little companions almost 
always occnr on the hands from rowing. When 
they arrise they should be pricked with a fine nee- 
dle, if this can be done before they have bairst. 
The needle should be inserted obliquely, and the 
watery fluid contained in the blister should then be 
pressed out ; and this should be repeated as soon as 
the blister has filled the second or third time, or in 
other words, keep it clear of the fluid which accu- 
mulates in it In this way the contact of the air 
is avoided and in two or three days the true skin 
becomes protected by a new corticle or scarf-skin. 
If, unfortunately, the blister should be broken, the 
best plan is to apply finely carded or medicated 
cotton in a thin layer under a kid glove, or finely 
powdered gum arable, and keep the hands from 
water carefully, until the expiration of twenty-four 
hours. If possiblei three days should elapse befi)re 
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the oar is again taken in hand, bat if the oarsman 
cannot be spared he most keep on a kid glove. 

Learning to Swim. 

As it is very necessary that a rower should under- 
stand the art of swimming, we think it not oat of 
place in this work to copy the simplest and easiest 
method of acquiring so desirable a knowledge. 
)i^ A place should be selected where there is a long 
and shelving bank; and there the learner should 
attach a light cord to a stout post or tree, of such 
a length as to allow him to wade out to his full 
depth ; he then turns round, having the cord fast- 
ened to his wrist, so that in any case he may be 
pulled or may pull himself ashore, if he gets in too 
great a depth. As soon as Jhe faces the bank he 
may strike out boldly towards it, not caring how he 
gets there so that he does not touch the bottom 
with his feet or hands ; but, whether under water or 
above, it matters little. Dr. Franklin advised the 
learner to endeavor to dive before learning to swim, 
se as to discover the difficulty which exists in get- 
ting under water. The yoang swimmer will gen* 
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tn^ napftgt f^ fifst to 8wkn a dMen strobes; but 
hj caaimmBg to praetice^ be will gidn eooideBce 
and skill, and soon find that the art of swiimniiig is 
^^oeelj aBied to Natmre's gifts. 

In niaking the strc^res with the armSt as soon 
as it can be leisnrelj done, a rapid exphration 
and insf^tion ooght always to be made towards 
the end, while the head is wdl raised ont of 
the water, and the month clear. If done before 
Ihat moment considerable baoyancy is lost, be- 
caose the diest ooght to be lawistuned as fall 
of air ' as poseoble daring the stroke of the legs, 
for the sake of its greater lightdess in tiiat 
coupon; and also dtunsg the early part of 
the stroke of the arms, becanse the chief fixed 
pohits for their moscles are the ribs and other 
walls of the chest, and if they are not fixed 
the rnosdes of the arms cannot act with their full 
power. 

The inexperienced bather goes into the water 
cantioosly and with exceeding care. Bat excera of 
timidity is dang^ons in the water. Daring on the 
one hand and childk^ fear on the other, are aKke to 
be avoided. Dr. Aroot^ n) bia ^ments 9( rhysic^ 
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BtateB the fi^wing ccssods why, in ocdmar j acci- 
dents, 80 many persons are drowned who might 
easily be saved : — 

First.— Their believing that the body is heavier 
than water ; and therefore that continued exertion 
is necessary to keep them swimming. Now as a 
man cannot retain the swimming position without 
continued exertion, the body raised for a moment 
above the natural level, sinks as &r below it when 
the exertion ceases ; and the plunge, by appearing 
the commencement of a permanent sinkingi t^rilies 
the unpractised individual and renders him an easier 
victim to his &te. 

Second. — From a fear that water by entering the 
ears may drown, as if entered by the nose or mouth, 
a wasteful exertion of strength is made to prevent 
it : the truth being, however, that it can only fill the 
outer ear, or, as &r as the membrane of the drum, 
and is, therefore, of no consequence. Every diver 
and swimmer has his ears filled with water, and 
with impunity. 

Third.^Persons unaccustomed to water and in 
danger of being drowned, generally attempt in their 
struggles to keep their hands above the mxxSBuce, 
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fromfeding as if tiieir hands were tied whUe held 
below ; but this act is most hartAi]. 

Foarth. — Not knowing the importance of keep* 
ing the chest as fhll of air as possible, the doing of 
which has nearly the same effect as tyinn: a 
bladder of air to the neck, and without other effort, 
will eanse nearly the whole head to remain above 
water. If the chest be once emptied, while from 
the face being under water, the person cannot 
inhale again ; the body remains specifically hearier 
than the water, and will sink. 



Length and Speed. 

It seems to be conceded that there is a mean 
Iragth for boats, which can only be exceeded at the 
ezpe nse of speed. What that precise length is has 
neyor yet been determined, bat we will hazard the 
opinion that nothing is gained by giving a six oared 
boat over forty feet, and we think that thirty-five to 
thirty-seven feet should be the maximum length of a 
four oar. Take for example the race for six oared 
boats on Charles river, Boston; on the 19th of Jnae^ 
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1858. Tfae4omeiPM#ffie»ae%«iiiaQM0«r- 
ing was the result •-— 

Boat. Ltng^ Time. 

Harvara... ,....40 feet. I»s22 

FortHiUBoy 42 " 21:20 

Bobert Emmet -.43 " 21:21 

Bhamrock. 44 " 21^ 

James BuohoHttB <Med) 46 << 23;00 

Bf ?ihe above U will beieen that the boat wyoh 
was forty fleet loc^ was the wmaer, and ftba^ the 
others tame in in the order ia which ^ej esceeied 
"that length. 

The same maj be said of scull boats, for at the 

same regatta a ^ctQIecd' race took plaice over a 

course two miles long, and the following ia the 

order in which they returned to the starting point : — 

Boat. Length. J'ime* 

Blade Bird 29 feet, U^ 

D.B. Potad.... ..28 « 15a^ 

Bost<m .26 « ,16i33 

BastoPii... 30 « 16:38 

The above iamw&y^ MpnieiatioByrtojsaj/the 
leasl^^t. 
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hjLXJHimim ▲ Boat — Om>sBS. 

In maoy of otir well-formed daba the stndest 
discipline is maiDtaiaed, and every xnovemeDt \b 
made with military precision. A knowledge of 
the foUowing orders may be useful to some of the 
newly focmed dabs, and by way of parentheds we 
will rematk that the observance of discipline is one 
of the main featores of a thcMronghly organized boat 
club. 

When the meadbofs enter their boat honsev the 
crew whidi is to man the boat, after dressing them- 
selves) stand up in a line and are thorooghly 
examfaitd by the coxswain, to see that eadi man is 
in proper aniform* After sallying himsdf that 
the crew are correctly dressed, he gives the foUowi^ 
iog orders : — 

Order firsts—" Prepare to man the boat.''. The 
crew then divide equally, marching off with pre- 
cision, and take their positiona on each side of the 
boat* 

Order leoond.— <' Man." Eadi man then takes 
hold of the gunwales «t the thwart kneea. 

Order third.>-« Lannch." At the giving of this 
wofd thegr step off* simoltoiMKmdy, cany fbo 
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boat to tk water, and latindi ii After thid is 
done the eoxswain enters the boat and takes his 
position. 

Order fourth. — ^Nnmber one in." The bow 
oarsman then gets in the boat and takes his seat. 
The same order is afterwards repeated for numbers 
two, three, ionr, and so on nntil the whole of the 
orew haye taken their places. 

Order fifth.— << Prepare to take oars.'' With 
this order, each man, without timing his bodj, 
lajs hold of the handle and loom of his oar, which 
has been previously placed in the boat along the 
side so that the handle laps his thwart After this 
is done the coxswain says '^are you ready?'' and 
immediately proceeds to give 

Order sixth.—" Up." The oars are immediately 
raised to. a perpendicular position, the crew still 
holding them in their hands. 

Order seventh.— " Drop." The oars are then 
allowed to M, the face of the blade striking the 
water, and they are adjusted in the rowlocks ; some- 
times, however, not before the coxswain gives the 
order to "i*ip." 

Older «igMi.-^'< Make ready." The cnw bend 
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forward, from the hips only, the handle well over the 
toes, and the blade of the oar thrown forward. 
Order ninth.— " Give — way." The pall com- 



The first part of the orders, in regard to the 
launching of the boat, are of coarse only applicable 
where the honses are situated some distance inland 
from the shore. The boat is taken oat of the water 
with the same precision and placed in its proper 
position in the house. 



Boat Kacing in Court. 

On the second of July, 1857, a case was Voided 
in the Superior Court of Massachusetts, held in 
Boston, on the following merits : The case was an 
action brought by a depositor for the recovery of 
1^300 from the stake holder in a boat race. Judge 
Nelson ruled that boat racing was not itself illegal, 
but that all wagers of any kind upon the same were 
so. Boat racing, he remarked, is a manly sport 
which deserves encouragement, and he doubted not 
that the jury entertained the same views, and felt 
prood that so many young men were engaged in it. 
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In regard to «her%lit8^ of parties as to^toiiMey 
I^aoed in the hands of a stake holder, the iw»rt 
ruled that the stake holder may^legdly pay it over 
to the winning party, even if the wager is ifiegal, 
and no one can recover the amount front him unless 
he had previous notice that he will be held re^n- 
slWe for the payment Therefore, the question in 
this case was, whether or not such notice was given 
the defendant. The jury, after a brief absence, 
decided in the defendant's favor. 



Cltib Boats vs. Whale Boats. 

A regatta was given in New BedG[»*d, Mass., on 
the 4th of July, 1857, when the principal contest 
lay between a couple of four oared club boatsi and 
a §eet of whale boats to the nambar of fifteen. 
Some of the whale boats, in a separate race, started 
six minntes in advance of the main cimtest The 
dub boats^were then 'started against their slii^pery 
antagonists, and six strokes were sufficient to get 
dear of them. Th^ eontinned on thdr course, two 
and three qiuirter miles in length, uid before the 
goal was reaped th^ ovechaaled lome iji te h^^Aa 
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whMflM bees nMM, Itf tibow aUtod, «iz nun- 
atei before tfiem. 

Indian Canoe Race. 

Id the regatta given by the city anthorities of 
Portland, Maioe, on the 4th of July, 1857, an la^an 
canoe or dog-out, race was one of the features of 
the day. F<mr canoes startled with two Indians in 
each. The race was over a course of two miles, 
and tiie result was as follows : — 

Loais and Peter Se<^basin, of ihd Penobscot 
tribe. Time 25:25. 

Noel Frands and Loais KetdMmi, of the Paeh 
saibaqaoddy tribe. Time 25 :40. 

Sapient and Jo. Sockalexis, of the Pesobseot 
tribe. Time 26:00 

A. Clonde uid J. McOoy, of the Michmac tribe. 
Time 26:40. 

Material and Length of Oars. 

Sprvoe is considered the most preferable wood 
frooi which to waan&ctnre oars, being mnch lighter 
a9d» comp{^^ witl^ pah, has ^ snwior ispriog^ 
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Thd tumal length of <Mun is ibout ibiurte^ feet, tbe 
stroke and bow yaryiDg a little from the middle 
oaes. ScoUs are nBually made from nine to twelve 
feet long. 

Rowing Exercise for Ladies. 

There is no exercise more calculated to expand 
the chest, and give a healthful tone to the system 
generally, than that of rowing. Followed in mod- 
oration^ it is an amnsement which ladies, and 
particularly young ladies, would do well to patron- 
ize. It calls into healthy action the whole muscular 
system, without inducing that degree of fatigue 
which the same amount of exercise in any other 
way is apt to engender. 



Emperor of Prance an Oarsman. 

We have no evidence that Louis Napoleon ever 
pulled an oar in a race, or was ever a contestant for 
a prize, but the court journals of IParis tell us that 
he spends a couple of hours every day at Fontaine- 
bleau in rowing, his physicians having recommended 
that form of taking exercise. -* 



TIME MADE BY VIMING BOATS. 

We commeoce oar record of time with the 
year 1855, as previous to that date very little reli- 
ance conld be placed on the distanee which was givcD 
as having been rowed. In former times the conrse 
was generally pnt down as being '' about'' a certain 
number of miles, or was stated at what was ac- 
knowledged to be the distance by common consent ; 
but we have no evidence of a course having been 
measured previous to that for the regatta on Charles 
river, on the 4th of July, 1854. At that time the 
authorities of Boston, by a resolution of the Com- 
mon CouncD, directed the city surveyor to measure 
and'stake out the course. 

- Record op Time. 



Naim (if Boat, 



3. D. R. Putman 

Neptune, of at. John 

Maid of Erin 

Superior, of St. John 
LMl/Puinmn,,,,... 



Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
New York 



1856. 
July 4 
Julys 
July 18 
Sept. 18 
Oct, 17 



46 

46 
8 6 
86 



I 



mTsT 

61:06 
47:85 
43:48 
44H)0 
86:U 
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Nawu of Soot. 



J. D. R. Putman 

Fljripff CJou4' • 

V«liwS 

Prima Doana 

Annie Laurie 

B.€. Ouerord 

Star 

W. H. Tarboss 

-foWfct 

Ariadne 

Tcltoik , 

Harvard 

Vfa««ia,ofN.Y 

Robert Kmmet 

Ifremoikt, 

LiahtFoot 

JS^ptsum-, of 9t 4oh» \^ 
James Mackayf f 

EaptfisMpit, ot N. y.f ... 

VCTOoica 

Fort Hill Boy 

Lady Kuidttik 

Putman 

'i^vngUm 

Robert A. Allaire 

ladf Patman 

mertH.Attairei t^j^ 
Experiment f / «*•»*'" 

Harvard 




New York 

Bostom; 

Boston 

fiostoa 

Boston 

Boston 

Newbuiyppit 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Roo^jT Point 

PortSlftttd 

Portland 

Chiciffio 

Pi^tsViirg 

LoweU 

N«tf York 

Chicago 

Iftf^York 

N^wYork 

Boston 



%Grel|t match far sixteen hundred dollars, between t^e Si. John 
(New Brunswick) boat Ntptone,^ and tlie New fork mahotganj 
boat James Uaokay, on Charles rirer, Boston, in whicl^ the ftnr< 
iner won tbe raoe. 



t^H^iQgMrlmts. 
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QinCJKEST TiMB. 



Name of Boat. 

FOCJItOAB& 

Neptune, of St. John, Boston, Sept. 20, 1856 

W. H. '»^rb08s, New Yorfe, June 23, 1856 

Lady Putman, Chicago, Oct. 17, 1866 , 

Ptttman. Pittsburg, {Sept. 19, 1856 

SIX OARS. 

Vxdaiit, Boston, Oct 27, 1865 

I^xington. Lowell, Sept. 23, 1856 

Bfti^ftcd, Boiioa, June 19, 1S68 

KIOHT OARS. 

IfiOdof lfriii,Bos«o», JulylS,l«65 

Star, JackBonville, Fla., Dec. 27, 1855 

TSNOtirKS. 

Annie Laurie, Charleston, (fov. 15, 1855 

TWSLT]i(UR& 

Prima D*nna, Charleston, Kot. 4, 1855 



JiHlet.(Time: 



42:00 
34:54 
30:17 
21:35 

50:00 
39:43 
19:22 

.43:48 
6:35 

6:20 

6:15 



ScuLLjais' Time. 

We gWe only the time that has been accom* 
plishcd over conrees known to have been measared. 



VUrSXBSS FBXT WHITEHALL BOATS. 

Bams*— New York, Oct. 17, 1855 

Fay— New York. Dec. 18, 1855 

TWENT7 TEST SHELL BOAT. 

Daw— New York, June 23, 1856 

DORY. 

Decket-Boston, July 4, 1855 , 

SHELL BOAT. 

Daw— Boston, July 4. 1856 

TWENTY PBBT WHEERY. 

Black Bird, Boston, June 19 



Diaance. 

MUes. 

5 

6 

5 

3 

2 

2 



Time. 
M, 8. 

42:15 
45:00 

43:00 

81.-04 

14:67 

14:64 



• The time giren as having been made by Burns in a nineteen 
Cset Whitehall boat is questioned, as such tmie has nerer been 
mad* even by a skeleton boat. 

Beaicles the abore, we &id recorded the lollowiog 
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time, btit thi etact description 6f boata ttfled we are 
Unable to giYC J — 



M.S. 

^1:10 
21:15 



Portland, July 4, 1867. 
Chicago, July 4, 1857.. 



Distance, 

Miles. 

2 

2 



In this connection, we will give tlie siognlar re- 
salt of a race whieh took place at Hartford on the 
4th of Jaly, 1856, between a boat with a single pair 
of sculls, one with two pairs, and one with three 
pairs. The distance rowed was three miles, which 
was performed in the following time :— 

M. S. 

BelleCreole, single pair sculls.... 24 15 

Stella, two pairs ■ * - ......24 00 

Irene, three pairs , . , , , 27 15 



PRICES OF CLUB AND RACE 
BOATS IN NEW YORK. 

At the prices given below a proper idea can be 
formed of the cost of different boats, with fiztnres 
complete/ in New York : — 

SIX OARED CLUB BOAT. 

Length 40 fe«t, five dollars p«r foot $200 00 

Painting in colors (gold stripe extra) 20 00 

SixAshOarSy 14 feet each, 16c. per foot 12 60 

Two Boat-hooks, each $1 50... 8 00 

Brass Radder Yoke.... 2 60 

Copper Stem and Scag Bands 2 60 

Total $240 60 

FOUR OARED CLUB BOAT. 

Length 36 feet, five dollars per foot $176 00 

Painting incolors... 16 00 

Fear Ash Oars, 14 feet each, 16c. per foot 8 40 

Two Boat-hooks, each $1 60 3 00 

Brass Rudder Yoke ,. 2 60 

Copper Stem and Scag Bands 2 60 

Total...'. $206 40 

• The aboye prioBB are for boats built in the best 
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manner, of cec|ar or white pine, copper fastened and 
rireted ; clincher work or lap rtreak ; timbers of 
white oi(k, let in to £t the pla«k ; keel edge or .flat> 
as may be desired; tholes of locust, in gunwales; 
and after bendies or stern sheets included. 

The boats may have, in addition, fore-and-aft; 
gratings, which are extras in boat building, the cost 
of which would depend upon tiie materials— black 
walnut, oak or mahoQ;any— with the addition of the 
time of making them. 

The rowlock may have a brass plate at a cest of 
25 cents each rowlock. 

A silver plated rudder yoke would cost three dol- 
lars. 

Flags would depend on what kind was wanted^ 
bvnting or silk. 

SIX OARED RACE BOAT. 

Leogib 40 feet, «t four dollars per foot, $160 00 

Painting in colors 1500 

Six Spnice Oars, 14feeteach, 20c. per foot.... 1680 

Two BM^-nookfl, each $1 50 300 

WU ...4.r ,..«..« SW 80 
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FOUR OARED RAGE BOAT. 

Length 36 feet, at four dollars per foot $140_00 

Foot Spru<^ Oars, 14 feet each, 20c. per foot 11 20 

Fkdmtiiigiii oolora 16 00 

Two Boat-hooks, each $160 «•. SOO 

Total $160 20 

The above descripilon of boats are bailt of cedar 
or white pine, with flat keel, lap strea^x, and copper 
fastened, and the rowlocks would be made of iroQ^ 
placed on outriggers. 

SHELL OR SKELETON BOATS. 

TO ROW OXB PAIS OF SCULL9. 

Length 17 feet, complete for nse $40 00 

Length 20 feet, complete for nse $46 00 

WHITEHALL OR WORKING BOAl'. 
Length 19 feet, with copper stem and scag bands, with 

on* coat of paint $70 00 

Prices of Oars in New York. 

Spruce Oars, per foot 20cents 

Spruce Spoen Oars, per foot .y. 20 cents 

Ash Oars, per foot 15 cents 

Spruce Sculls, per pair, either 8, 9, or 10 feet $3 00 

AshScoUs, per pair, 7 or 8 feet « 160 

AshSculls, perpair,9feet...., .,,,.. .^,,.»*»i -♦« • 1 71 
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Prices of Boats m England. 

The following are the nearest approiimation to 
the prices of boats in En/?land that we can find : — 

Eight oar«d race boat, with ontrlggers $325 00 

Foot oared race boat, with outriggers 225 00 

Soollboat, with outriggers 150 00 

8iz oared gig or barge 175 00 

Four oared gig or baige. 150 00 



BOAT CLUB REGISTER. 



Boat Clubs op Harvard College. 

THEIB HISTORY AND ACHIEYEKENTS. 

Boating, as an institation at Harvard College, in 
Cambridge, Mass., dales no further back than tbe 
fall of 1844. Previons to that time there are no 
traces of the existence of a boat club. Daring, how« 
ever, the snmmer of 1843, regattas had been held at 
Chelsea, between boats palled by mechanics, and it 
was perhaps the saccess which attended these races 
that suggested the idea of introducing rowing boatsat 
Cambridge. In September, of 1844, a boat called v^ 
the << Star," which had been built for the Chelsea 
races, was purchased by thirteen members of the 
class of '46, who had formed themselves into a boat 
dab. This boat, probably the first dab bdat of the 
college, was about 36 feet in length, and pulled eight v^ 
oars. Her former name was discarded, and that of 
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<* Oneida " sabatitiited. Bearing this latter name 
sbo was banded down from one collegt class to 
another, remaining in Harvard until about the year 
1857, wlien she was sold to boat builders in Bos- 
ton. Tier namesake now glides upon the waters of 
Charles liver, Boston. 

The <* Oneida" club had hardly got into good 
working order before a club also arose in the senior 
class of '45. This club bought the '* Bed Michael/- 
a boat which had obtained some renown at the 
Chelsea races. Her name was changed to '< Lna" 
She was 38 feet long, and pulled eight oars. The 
members of this club graduating the following sam* 
mer, sold their boat to a Boston dub* 

In the spring of L845 another boat^ 36 feet k 
lei^th, rowing eight oars and called the '* Undine" 
was purchased by a club of the class of '4S^ and in 
the succeed'mg fall still another eight oared, called 
the '' Huron/' 40 feet in length, was added to the 
list of college boats. She belonged to a club of the 
class of '47. 

The Mowing spring (1846) the Oneida dub sdd 
their basA to the qUiss of '49 and buUt a six oared 
gig» 36 feet long, which they named the ""Atalanta," 
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7hm, ft ptftle more thiol a year from iiie orgftintti* 
ttoo of the first dob, five boats had beea owaed in 
tbeeoHege. 

We DOW pass oo to a period about three years 
lata*. Id September, 1849, two of the before meo- 
tioDed boats had disappeared, the " HaroD*' beisg 
sold at aactioD, iD BostoD, aod the '* Atalaota'' sold 
to persons who sent her to Bio de JaoeiA). Bat oo 
the other haod two new ODes had been added to the 
list, the " Halcyon," eight oars, and the "Ariel," six, 
both then belonging to clubs of the class of '51. 
The '' Undine," eight, and the ''Oneida," eight, were 
at tbis time owned re^otivdy by clubs of the chisses 
of '50 and 'd2. During the season of 1849~'56 much 
iotefest was exhibited in boating at Harvard, the 
above clubs being all well supported, and considera- 
ble rivahry existing between them. 

The '< Undine" club terminated its existence hi 
July, 1850, with the class, and a few months after 
this the "Ariel" club was disbanded by order of the 
o(dkge goremmcnt The "Ariel" was subsequently 
sold to a dub in East Cambridge. The ".Halcyon" 
dob contimied until the next July (1851) when it 
disappeared with the gradoatiog class, and tiie boat 
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WIS aoid to n^flken of Yale OoH^. F^om tlik 
iiBie until tlie spring of 1854 the boating spirit was 
at an ebb ; bat one boat, the ''Oneida," being owned 
in ihe college. About the commencement of the 
year 1854, the ''Iris/' a new 36 feet, eight oared 
boat, was built, which, however, in the spring of 
1855 was sold to a club in the class of '57, and her 
name changed to "Huron." She still surrives, bear- 
ing now, however, the name "Ariel." 

The class of '56 then bought a new 40 feet, eight 
oared boat, christening her the " Iris ,-" she soon af- 
tarwards was the victress at Springfield. During 
the spring of 1855 also, the class of '55 having pre- 
viously sold the old " Oneida " to a club of '68, ob- 
tained a four oared boat from St. John, which they 
called the "Y Y." This, however, as well as 
another which afterwards arrived, the "Thetis," 
owned in the class of '57, had but a short stay in 
college ; the one perished through neglect, and the 
other disappeared. 

About this time (spring of '55), also, the " Un- 
dine," four oared, was built by a club composed of 
Biembers of the classes of '56 and '58. She is still 
owned by '58, 
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Soon after this eame the contest with Yale Ool- 
I^^i at Springfield, the result of which gave the 
already Increasing interest in aquatic sports a strong 
impulse. A number of boats, lighter and swifter 
than had formerly floated upon the bosom of Charles 
river, were soon added to the Harvard fleet, and that 
number has steadily increased. 

In June, of 1856, a fast eight oared boat, fifty-one 
feet in length, was built for the college. She was 
paid for by voluntary contribution of the under- 
graduates, and christened the ** Harvard.'' She won 
the second prize at the regatta in Boston, the fol- 
lowing 4th of July. 

In the fall of 1857 a new university boat was 
bought through the exertions of five college gentle- 
men, and the other subsequently sold to Columbia 
College, N. Y. The present « Harvard " is a light, 
six oared boat, forty feet in length. She is manned 
by a crew selected from the strongest oarsmen of all 
the clubs, and is the only champion or representa- 
tive of the university. She won the Beacon cup of 
June.l9tfa, 1858, making the fastest actual time ever 
accomplished on the Mill Dam course. 

The following is a list of the boats at present 
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owned in tbe ooil^ge. Hie DMiies of the dtibs are 
nmform witli the names of their boats :— 

THE HARVARD. 

Clqb first organized in Jane, 1856. Present boat, 
six oars ; forty feet in length. As Ibis is the nni- 
versity boat, and consists of but one crew, there are 
no officers of the dub. 



THE ORION. 

Six oars ; 35 1-2 feet long. Club organised in 
1856. This club is chiefly composed of dtrinity and 
law students ; there are, however, among its twenty 
members sercral members of the college faculty. 

OFFICERS. 

President— 0. W. Eliot. 

Treasurer.— 0. A, Cutter. 

This boat has recently been sold to a club in the 
class of *61, consisting of 23 members, the officers of 
which are as follows : 

President. — B. Crowninshield. 

Treasurer. — G. H. Mumford. 

Sficrgtary,— J. B^elow. 
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THE ONEIDA. 

(Class of '58.) 1 

Eight oars ; 46 1-2 feet in length. Built in Jane, 
1856. Club organized in October, 1854. Twenty- 
two members. 

OFFICBRS. 

President — B. W. Growninshield. 
Secretary and Treasurer. — G. C. Tobey. 

THE UNDINE. 

(Class of -58.) 

Four oars ; 30 feet in length. Club organized and 
boat built in May, 1855. Fourteen members. 

OFFICERS. 

President. — ^W. H. Dunning. 
Treasurer. — H. A. Bichardscn. 

THE CAMILLA 

(Class of '58.) 

Six oars ; 42 feet long. Club of eighteen mem- 
bers, organized in May, 1856. 

OFFICERS. 

President.— W. H. Pox. 

Treasurer. — G. W. Crosby. 

Secretary. — B. G. Brown. 

This boat has also beeQ^^d| \Q ^ Qlob in the class 
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of '60, consisting of twelve siembars. The follow- 
ing are its officers : — 

President. — S. I>. Prcsbrey. 

Treasarer.^E. Carter. 

Secretary.— W. H. Adams. 

THE IRIS. 

(CUts of >59.) 

Six oars ; 40 1-2 feet in length. This boat was 
bnilt in Jane, 1856, and nnder the name of ** Hu- 
ron" was defeated by the « Volant" m 1857. Her 
present clnb, conasting of twenty members, was or* 
ganiced in 1856. 

OFFICERS. 

President.— J. H. Ellison. 
Treasorer.— H. J. How. 

THE LOTUS. 

(ClMM of '59.) 

Six oars ; 44 feet in length. Club organized in 
April, 1856. Number of members, twenty-one. 

OFFICERS. 

President.— B. Curtis. 
Secretary. — G. L. Chaney. 
Treaaorer.— >E. L. Motte. 



J 
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THE SABBINA. 

(Clasa of '60.) 

Eight oars ; 50 feet long. This boat was bailt in 
1855, and bearing the name of ^ Iris/' won the vic- 
tory at Springfield the same year. This club was 
organized in 1857. It nambers fifteen members. 

OFFICERS. 

President. — G. Crowninshield. 
Treasurer.— R. G. Shaw. 

THE BONETTA. 

(Class of »60.) 

Six oars ; 42 feet in length. The club was oiv 
ganizcd in May, 1857. It now counts eighteen 
members. 

0FFI0IR8. 

President.— E. Wetmore. 

Secretary and Treasurer. — Q. G. Wheelock. 

THE AVON. 

Six oars; 4l.feet long. Owned by four members 
of the class of '60. 

THE JUNIATA. 

(CUss of '61.) 

Six oars; 43 foet in length. This dub, consisting 
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of twentjHne tnemben, was ontaiized ii Octofaefi 

1857. 

OfFICBRS. 

President.— J. H* Wales. 
Treasnrer.T~S. F* Emmons. 
Secretary. — 0. Storrow. 

Besides the above mentioned clab boats there are 
various pair-oars and wherries owned by individaala 
connected with the university. 

The college boats have be^n engaged in seveial 
races with varied success, as appears from the fol- 
lowing statement, which includes all their public con- 
testa. 

In 1846 the "Huron/' an eight oared boat, puHed 
six oars against a four oared boat from Boston, 
called the " Wave," and was victorious. The race 
took place at Cambridge. The course was about 
two miles. Time not taken. 

August 3, 1852, at a regatta rowed between Har- 
vard and Yale Colleges on Lake Winnepiseogee, 
the following boats were entered : — 

From Yale .Shawmut 8 oars 

From Yale. Undine. 8 oars 

From Harvard • .Oneida.. • • • . , • . , .8 oars 
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The kfit Bs^tioned. took tbe ktifeb, oomiog in 
aboat four lengths ahead of tbe " Sbawmat/' Hie 
distance polled was between two and three miies. 
The time was not taken. 

A second contest between these colleges held July 
21 , 1855, resulted as follows : — 

Actual 
Book, No. qf Oan. Where from. Time. 

Iris 8 Harvard 22:00 

YY 4 Harvard 22:47 

Nereid 6 Yale 24:00 

Nautilus. ..,6 Yale 25:00 

Distance 11-2 miles and return. Allowance of 11 
seconds per oar for extra oars. 

At the regatta held in Boston, July 4, 1856, of a 
number of boats which entered for the six and eight 
oared race, the two following came off winaers with 
this result :-— 

AOual 
jrameo/Boat. No. of Oars. Whertfrom. Time. 

Harvard. . . e'. 8. . . .Harvard College.. 2 1:08 

BobertEmmett 6 «... East Boston 21:23 

The distance was 1 1-2 milen and repeat An 
allowance of 20 seconds for each extra oar being 
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givcB^ilit ** Emmett" took the fint prise and the 
•* Harvard'' the second. 

On the 16th of May, 1857, a race of a mile and a 
halfaodretarn was rowed between the "Yolant/' 
of Boston, and the " Haron/' of the class of '57, of 
Harvard Oollege. The result was as follows : — 

Volant 6 oars 21m. OOs. 

Horon..«. 6 oars 21ic 3Bs. 

At the raee for the Beacon cap, Jane 13, 1857, 
the following boats entered, with the annexed result. 
The distance was as usual 1 1-2 miles wad repeat:— 

BoaL Oars. Where fnm. Time. 

Harvard 8 Harvard College.. 20:20 1-2 

Union 6 Boston 20:21 

Urania 6 Boston 22:00 

Camilla 6 Harvard Golkge.. 22:17 

Bonetta 6 Harvard Coll^^e.. 22:24 

An allowance of fifteen seconds per extra oar 
having been made, the ** Union'' was the winning 
boat The ** Oneida" had also entered for thk race 
and had made very satisfisustory time, but owing to 
the sidsnesB of one of the trained crew she was 
obliged to withdraw upon the day of the race. 

The Beacon Cap for Jane 19, 1858 was contaited 
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ior by seven boat8,an six oars. The race was 1 1-2 
miles and retoni, and resulted thai : — 

BoaL Whore from. Time. 

Harvard Harvard College. •••.19:22 

Fort Hill Bey Boston 21:20 

Bobert Emmett. East Boston .21:21 

Shamrock Boston 2 1 :50 

Stirling ..Boston 22H)5 

Bunker Hill Charlestown^ 2ZM 



OTHER CLUBS. 

ATALANTA CLUB, 
Boston. 
Boat house at Braman's Baths, on Charles riv^. 

OFFICERS. 

President. — Fernando Aviler. 

Secretary. — H. Sullivan. 

Number of boais. — One ; a four oar. 

Number of members. — Six. 

This is the youngest club on Charles river. 

ATALANTA CLUB, 

New York. 

ATALANTA CLUB, 

Philadelphia. 
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BAOHELORS' BABGE CLUB, 

Philadelphia. 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE CLUB, 

New York. 

Organized 1858. 

Boat house. — Ninety-eighth street. East Biver, 
on Second avenue. 

Number of boatfl.— One. 

Number of members. — ^Twenty. 

This club has the St. John built eight oared boat 
'* Harvard/' formerly belonging to Harvard College. 
She is fifty-one feet long, and has eight rowlocks on 
each side, opposite each other like those on a 
Soulier's boat — so placed as to allow the crew to 
change sides without leaving their seats. 

CENTRAL CLUB, 
Boston. 

OFFICERS. 

President. — John Kelly. 

Vice-President — Eugene O'Neill. 

Secretary. — Charles J. McCarthy. 

Number of boats. — One ; six oar. 

This club owns the celebi^ted six oared boat 
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** F(»rt Hill Boy," whidi took the first prize in the 
Portland regatta in 1857. 

CHICAGO CLUB, 
Chicago, UL 

DETROIT CLUB, 
Detroit, Mich. 

EXILE CLUB, 
Somerville, Mass. 
Nmaber of boats. — Doe ; six oar. 

ECLIPSE CLUB, 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

FASHION CLUB, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Organized Sept. 25, 1857. 

OFFICKES. 

President. — Benjamin Minnis. 
Vice-President. — R. L. Allen. 
Treasurer. — H. Murphy. 
Secretary. — 0. H. Israel. 
BMmliBf Seeretury.— William Unmi 
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OozBwain.— A. D. BeDo. 

Namber of boats. — One ; four oar. 

Number of members. — Thirty-one. 

This is the dab which owns the four oared 
mahogaDy boat McKay. Since her advent into 
Pittsbnrg she has been materially altered, to suit 
the waters in that vicinity, and her name has been 
changed to '* Daniel Holmes." The club has built 
a new boat house on the Monongahela river, and 
in every respect has a most promising position. 

GARDEN CITY CLUB, 

Chicago. 

HIAWATHA CLUB, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Organized May, 1857. 

OFFICERS. 

Commodore. — James H. Gross. 

Assistant. — Wm. H. Burton. 

Purser.— F. F. Grant , 

Secretary, — C. T. Jenkins. 

Number of boats. — One ; six oar. 

Number of members. — Fourteen. 

The boat house is situated in East Albany. 
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ION CLUB, 

Boston. 
Boat house at Braman's Baths, on Charki ritrer. 

OFFICERS. 

President. — Mr. Dabney. 

Number of boats. — Two ; m : one eight oared 
barge, and one six oared race boat. Besides these 
there are a namber of wherries belonging to the indi- 
yidoal members of the club. 

Number of members. — Twenty-five. 

This club is composed mostly of professional 
men, who graduated at Harvard College, and men 
of leisure. They are generally between the ages of 
twenty-five and forty years. 

lYANHOB CLUB, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

JAMES BUCHANAN CLUB, 

Cambridge, Mass. 
Number oi boats.— One ; six oer. 

KET-STONB BABGB CLUB, 
Fbiladel|>hia* 
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MINNEHAHA OLUB, 

Trinity CoH^, Hartford. 
Orgattsedl856. 

OFPICEBS. 

Captain. — G. A. Steadman, Jr, 

First Lieut. — John Bakewell. 

Second Lieut— T. B. Sexton. 

Secretary and Parser.— H. 0. Graham. 

Coxswain. — W. G. Davis. 

Coxswain's Matc—F. M. Hawley. 

Number of boats.-«-Two ; one six oared barge, 
and one four oare^ race boat. 

Number of members. — Twenty. 

The uniform of this club, is white shirt, with 
blue bosom, collar and cuffs. The word " Trinity" 
!b worked in white over a white " M" on the bosom, 
with white anchors in tbe corners of the bosom, 
cafl& and collars ; white pants fastened around the 
waist by a black belt, upon which are the lettera 
«' Minnehaha ;'' straw bat. 

MBTBOPOLITAN OLITB, 

Chicago. 
Organized 1856. 

Nomber of boa^— Three ; viz : one six oar, one 

four oar, and one for two pairs of scnllf , 



tins dab owns t^e celebratiecl foar oared boat 
Lady Patman, whicb baa probably been the Tietor 
in more races than any other boat ever constructed. 
She won the first prize in the New York city 
regatta, in 1855, beating four other boats, and she 
has since won four races on the lakes, in some of 
which she beat six and eiglit oars without the 
usual allowance of time. She now stands the 
champion of oar inland seas, 

METROPOLITAN OLUB, 
Brooklyn, N. T* 
Organized 1856. 

Ot'FlCBRS. 

President— Charles Wetherell. 

Number of boats.— Three ; one eight bared baige, 
one mahogany boat on English plan, four oars, and 
one scullers*s boat, mahogany, on Ehgliish plan. 

MltWATJKEfe Ot^ii. 
Milwaukee, "Wis. 
Organised 1856. 

Number of boati.-^^b i Us : one dz oar, and 
one four oar. 
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MEOHANIOS' CLtJB, 

Sandusky, Ohio. 

MAZBPPA CLUB, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

MALTA CLUB, 
New York. 

NAIAD CLUB, 
Tale College, New Haven. 
Organized March 28, 1858. 

OFFICERS. 

Captain.— T. C. Bacon. 

First Lieut. — W, R. Bacon. 

Second Lieut. — F. J. Peck. 

Number of members. — Six. 

Number of boats. — One ; four oar. 

The boat belonging to this club has been so con- 
gtructed as to go with or without a coxswain. 
There are three boats belonging to the Collegiate 
and Commercial Institute Navy of Yale College. 

OMACATL CLUB, 
Nf w York, 
OrgttBised Peeember 9, 1853. 
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OFFICEBS. 

President. — Edward M. Banks. 

Vice-President — Robert Forrest. 

Secretary. — Robert A.Johnson. 

Treasurer. — Ghas. C. Oommerford. 

Librarian.— M. Y. B. Smith. 

Number of boats. — ^Three; viz: the Omacatl» 
eight oared barge ; Wave, six oared boat, seventeen 
years old ; George Washington ; four oared boat. 

Xumber of members. — Twenty-five. 

The rooms of this Club are at No. 811 Broad- 
way, and their boat bouse is at the foot of Christo- 
pher street, North river. Their regular exeuision 
evenings are Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sotufdays. 

The boat house of this club is as conve- 
nient as possible, and is a model of beauty and 
neatness. The uniform of the chib ooosistB of a 
striped silk undershirt^ white flannel shirt over it, 
with blue cuffs and collars, and blue pants, straw 
hat, with flat rim and broad ribbon, on which is 
neatly wrought the letter *'0," with boat hook and 
oars crossed, forming a very pretty and appropriate 
device. They also wear on the breast a very neat 
decoration, consisting of a gold letter "0/' with 
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ehMed nrfiuse tnd pmbmt gold andbm. * The 
wioter moothe «re spent at thdr rooms In Brqtd- 
wBj, where the members of the club eojoy the 
bcilities of a well faroished reading room and 
Bbrtry. 

OLYMPIA OLITB, 

Boston. 

PIONEER OLUB. 
'Albany. 
Orgamaed 1857. 

owwrnsm. 

Pwriiont.— John £. McEhroy. 
Qecwtoiy.-^ChestCT Hyatt. 
ParMr.--*Bioh«rd Annedey. 
OixnMin^— WBk Headlam, Jr. 
\muimnk Cozswain.-^Fcank A. Gregory. 
L8gDian.<-B. Y. De Witt, Jr. 
Number of members. — ^Twenty. 
Number of boats. — One ; six oar. 

ROYER OLUB, 
Sandusky^ Ohio. 
OfifsiSfid 19^ 



Obalrmaii.-^B. B. Sloane. 

Secretary .^'Geo. J. Anderson. 

Coxswain. — J. W. Cooke, 

Number of members.— Ten. 

Number of boats. — One; viz : four oared boat. 

The boat belonging to this club was originally 
called the J. D. B. Putman, and was rowed in 
the Boston regatta on the 4th of July, 1855, where 
she took the first prize. 

BOBBBT EMMBTT CLUB, 
Boston. 

OFFICERS. 

President. — ^Mr. Monahan. 
Vice-President. — Thomas J. Lavery. '^ 

Number of boats. — Two ; both six oars. 
Number of members. — Fifty. 

BIPPLE CLUB, 

New Bedford, Mass. 

EOVEB CLUB, 

Boston. 
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STERLING CLUB, 

Boston. 

OFFICERS. 

President. — Edward O'Brien. 
Vice-President. — N. Sullivan. 
Number of boats.— Two ; a six oar and a four 
oar. 
Number of members. — One Hundred. 

TRITON CLUB, 

Boston. 

UNION OLUB. 

Boston. 
Organized May 26, 1851. 
Boat house at Braman's baths, on Charles river. 

OFFICERS. 

President. — Daniel W. Rogers. 
Coxswain. — Alfred Whiteman, Jr. 
Assistant Coxswain. — Amos Webster, Jr. 
Secretary.— Charles B. Wyett. 
Number of boats. — Five; viz: one six oared 
boat, one four oared boat, one two oared boat, and 
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two scullers' shells, one of which, of English build 
is tweaty-nine feet long and weighs but thirty 
pounds. 

Number of members. — ^Twenty-five. 

The Union Olub is the oldest in Boston. Da* 
ring the early years of its existence nothing was 
attempted in the way of racing. The elements of 
future success were at work, howeyer, and in M&y, 
1853, the club purchased a four oar, the Wave, a 
boat better adapted for speed than the one they at 
that time possessed. 

In the autumn of 1853, the club procured another 
four oar, the Bipple. This boat was constructed 
without a rudder; and to the Union Boat Olub 
belongs the honor of first introducing on Charles 
river the style of rowing without the above named 
appendage — the coxswain pulling the bow oar. 

A regatta having been anaounced to take place 
at Hull, Mass., in September, 1853, the club 
resolved to compete for the honors. The trial 
resulted in a complete victory of the Bij^le, over a 
seven mile course. 

On the 4th of July, 1854, the city of Boston 
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gave their first regatta ; and throngli the instm* 
mentality of this club the authorities were induced 
to ofifer a prize for a wherry race. This club intro- 
duced at that iime the first fast wherry, the Topsy, 
which was rowed by their coxswain at that time 
the late W. D. W. Allan, who took the first prize. 
In the fall of 1855, the club took quite an active 
part in the formation of the OharlesEiver Amateur 
Boat Club Association ; but owing to circumstances 
beyond their control, they were unable to contend 
at the Association regattas with that success whidi 
bad attended them in previous years. They bore 
their reverses, however, with becoming grace, and 
Msolved to leave nothing undone in the way of 
r^aining their lost laurels. Accordingly* in the 
year 1856, (soon after the annual regatta, at which 
the first prize for wherry pulling was awarded to 
ttie boat Fancy, rowed by their • coxswain, Alfred 
Whitman, Jr.,) they purchased a new six oar ; but 
were disappointed in soon finding that tbsy were 
the only club that remained in the above fratsmity. 

In June, 1857, the club contended with their mx 
oar, the Union, in the race for the Beacon cup, and 
won the most elegant prize that has ever been 



ofered on Chftrles river. On the 4tli of July, in 
the same year, by invitation of the city authorities 
of New Bedford/ the club participated in the 
T^atta at that place, polled their four oar, the 
Ariadne, and again took the first prize. 

Since Uie date of the organization of the club 
they have owned no less than twenty boats of 
diflerent styles and dimensions. 

A prominent feature in the history of this elab is 
the many excursions that they have at different 
times originated ; and there is scarcely a piece of 
water within a circumference of twenty miles of 
Boston, whose surface has not been ruffled by the 
dip of a Union oar. 

The club is now in excellent standing, numbering 
some twenty-five members, active and honorary, and 
bids fair to exist a quarter of a century longer. 

UNDINE CLUB, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Organized May 1856. 

OFFICERS. 

Prendent-^Alexander Nimick. 
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Secretary .-^R B. Darlington. 

Number of members. — Twenty-four. 

Number of boats.—- Two; viz: one eight oared 
barge built boat, and one four oared race boat 

The Undine Clab Is the oldest in Pittsburg, and 
its members are ^titled to credit for the part they 
have taken in reviving the spirit and love for 
aquatic sports west of the AUeganies. 

UNIVERSITr BOAT CLUB, 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Orgamzed June 4, 1857. 

OFFICERS. 

Captain. — ^Thomas P. Tobey. 
Clerk.— William W. Keen, Jr. 
Purser. — Charles M. Smith. 
Number of boats. — One ; viz : the Atalanta, six 
oars, outrigger, forty-four feet long. 
Number of members. — Sixteen. 



VOLANT CLUB, 

Boston. 
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WASHINGTON OLUB, 
Boetoo. 

0FFICSB8. 

President. — Ed. Hooten. 
Vice President. — Michael Hooten. 
Number of boats. — Two; one six oar and one 
foar oar. 
Number of members.— Twenty-four. 



LEXICON OF TERMS. 



A 

Afbon— Attached to the stem inside the boat, to 
which the middle and upper streaks are nailed. 
Atswabt— Across. 

B 

BmDixGhSTREAK— The first plank ptt on a smooth 
work boat. 

BuLDE — Flat part of the oar, or the portion which 
is dipped into the water. 

BoAT-HOOK— An iron hook with a point on the 
back, fbced to a long pole, to pull or pnsh a boat. 

BoATiMO — ^The act or practice of sailing in a boat* 

BoATABUt—Nayigable for boats, 

BoAT-BOPE— Painter, a rope to fasten a boat. 

Bow-OABr—The oar nearest the bow of the boat 

Bbeast^hook—A knee fitted in at the bow, and 
tetnred to the gunwales and stem* 



n LKSCOK OF TlBMl. 

Bt-the-hbid— When the bow is lower in tiie water 
than the stem. 

Bt-thb-btxbk— When the stem draws more water 
in proQ,ortion than the bow, or is not tme on the 
water line. 



Cakoe — A boat formed of the body or trunk of a 
tree, excayated by catting or burning. The Indians 
also make light canoes from small branches of trees 
and dry birch bark. 

Coxswain— The one who steers the boat. 

CRjiB^When the water catches the oar and tarns 
its blade, so that the rower cannot extricate it with- 
oat mach difficulty, it is called ** catching a crab." 

Gbi w — ^All belonging to the boai 

GBANK—Easily overset, or thrown on one side. 

CuNCHER-wORK— When the lower edge of every 
plank overlays the next below it, like slates on the 
roof of a house. 

D 

Dash— The rower using the utmost of his power 
to propel the boat. 

Dead-wood— Pieces put in where the keel and stem 
and stem post are united. 
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Dip— -The blade of the o«r in the water. 
Dug-out — Canoe. 

DoRT— A light flat bottom row boat, with both 
ends raised, haying nearly the form of a 8ki£f. 

E 

Bi.ST-i.LL— Easing, or ceasing to row. 
EiSiNG — To cease rowing. 

p 

Fishing — Laying the ends of two pieces of timber 
together and fastening a third piece to both. 

Feathebing — Taming the blade of the oar firom a 
perpendicular to a horizontal position. 

Floor— The water-line model of a boai 

Foul— To run against. 

Foot-boards— Flooring ; loose boards placed in- 
side the boat, running fore-and-aft, renting on the 
floor timbers between the footllngs. 

FooTLiNGs— Fastened to the floor timbers on each 
side of the foot boards. 

FoBB-AND-iJT— Lengthwise the boat. 

FoRB-AND-APT STRETCHERS— Pieccs miming fore- 
and-aft at the top of the foot-boards, acting a9 
itretcher-brace9« 



IT Lmeoir or Tmn. 

FuTT0CK8-»The ribt or timben to whi<^ the plMiki 
are flutened. 

G • 

Gabboard-stbsak— Fastened to the floor timbers, 
and to the stem and Btem-poet, at the keeL 

Givs-WAT— Conimenoing to row. 

GuKWALB— The inside strip fastened to the top 
■treak 

^ H 

HooosD— Cnrred ; the ends being lower than the 
middle. 

K 

ExE]>-The principal timber in a boat, extending 
from stem to stem at the bottom, and supporting 
the whole frame. 

Ejb£Lson-~A piece of timber on the floor timbers 
orer the keel. 

Eeelsok-boabd— Temporaj7 or moreable floo/, 
resting on the floor timbers. 

L 

Larboabi>— Left side of the boat 

Lawcb— The act of putting a boat in the Water, 
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XiUBiR-HOLis— Small holes cat on the under aide 
of the timbers, to allow water to pass from the ex- 
treme ends of the boat into the well-hole. 

LowEB-STREAK—Next abovo the shutter-streak. 

Loox—That part of the oar between the row-lock 
and the handle. 



Oabs*a-peak— standing the oars up with the haa* 
dlfs resting on the floor of the boat. 

OiLBSBCAN-— A rower, or one who impels a boat hf 
means of oars. 

OimaoGEs-— Rowlocks standing upon a frame out- 
board from the gunwale. 



Painter— A rope at the bow of a boat used to 
fasten it. 
PoBT— Left or larboard side of a boat. 
PuLLiNO— Rowing. 

R 

Rboatta— A race between two or more boats. 
RuDnBR— 7he instrument hj which a boat is 
steered. 



VI LlXlCOir OF TIEMS. 

RisiNOS^A piece of plank fastened to the rilM In- 
■ide, upon which the thwart? rest 

RowiNa — ^The act of impelling a boat by oar& 

Rowlock— That part on which the oar rests in 
rowing. 

BowEB—Oarsman, or one who rows a boat. 

s 

SooLL— A short oar; when two short oars are used 
Ifj a rower, one on either side of the boat, they are 
called se nils. 

ScuLLiNQ— Rowing with two sculls. 

ScABV— To unite two pieces of timber at the ends, 
bj letting the end of one into the end of the oUier 
and bolting them together. 

ScAG— The after part of the%eeL 

ScAG-BAND— A strip of metal, protecting the ccag. 

ScBEWBD— When the keel is crooked or curred. 

Shebk— The longitudinal curve or bend of the top 
of a boat. 

STEM-BAino— A metal band placed on the stem of 
the boat, l^om the top, and reaching to the keel, 
forming the cutwater. 

Stbx— A circular piece of timber to which the two 
sides of the boat are united at the fore end. 



STstN-AU/— Back ftU; to back water with the 
oarf. 

Stern-wat— The moyement of a boat backward. 

Stbbn-fobt— The piece of timber erected on the 
extremity of the keel to support the rudder, and ter- 
minates the boat behind. 

Stesnmost — ^Farthest in the rear. 

Stsbn-ghase— When a boat astern is trying to 
OTerhtnl one in advance, the endeavor is called a 
stem-chase. 

Stebn-fast— A rope used to confine the stem of a 
boat. 

Ship— Placing the oars in the rowlocks. 

Shoot— When the oars are in the water and the 
power of the rowers is applied, the boat receives an 
impetus which is called the shoot. 

Shutter-stbeak — Between the broad and lower 
streaks. 

Stabboard — Right side of a boat. 

Stake-boat— A boat moored at the end of the 
course, opposite the starting point. 

Stiff — ^Not easily careened, or thrown to one side. 

Stowing — ^Re-placing articles in their proper po- 
sition. 

Skiff— A light, flat bottom row boat, generally 
without a keel and raised at both ends. The bottom 
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of a skiff woald form nearly one-«ixih of a olrolo. 
Tbej are built in Tarioos at jlee in different looaM« 
ties. 

Stbbixs— Planks ; they form the ontside, and on 
a smooth-work boat are placed in the following or- 
der, commencing at the keel i—First, garboard 
streak ; second, broad streak ; third, shatter streak i 
fourth, lower streak ; fifth, binding streak ; sixth, 
upper strei^ 

STBBTCHEBr— A moveable piece of timber, fixed 
across the floor of the boat for the feet of the oars- 



Stroks— The sweep of an oar in rowing. 

SfBOKE-OAB — ^The stemmofit oar. 

Stbokesman— The man who rows the aftermost 
oar. 

Stern-sheets— That part of the boat which is be- 
tween the aftermost seat of the rowers and the stem, 
nsnally in a barge or working boat, furnished with 
seats. 

SwiYBLS— Metal rowlocks, working on a pin in- 
serted in the gunwales. 

T 

XawiJti^TIit Mat or b«neh ef * boat en wUeb 
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iteTowertHt; Um seftt bein^ pUiAed athwart the 
iMat. 

Thole -A pin inserted In the gninrale of a boat to 
IpeDp th<^ Oars in the rowloci: when wied in rowing. 

Taitt— (Webster spells it tanght)--T!ghti not 
alaek. 

THWiBT^KMSis-^Bjrwhieh the thwarts are fastened 
to the sides of the boat. 

Thols-btefs— A piece of hard wood fastened to 
the under part of the gunwale on the inside, pierced 
for the insertion of the bottom of the thole. 

ToF«TBBAK— Upper streak ; the plank above the 
binding-storeak. 

Trak^m-knbis— Securing the gunwale and upper 
stretch to the stem. 

u 

Unship— Throwing the oars out of the rowlocks. 
UprBSHSTUBAK— Top Streak* 

w 

Watbr-unb— A horizontal line supposed to be 
drawn about a boat's bottom, at the surface of the 
water. 

WiUrHOiA— A hole in the bottom of tbe boi^ ^9 
let out the water. 

W JBimUfL MAT— See 4mrif tio% 
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WHiBRt— A shftllow/ligH boat, boilt alutfp «i 
both ends, for fast rowing. — Webster, 
' Wale-strsak — Gunwale. 

WASH-sTRBAK-^ThQ Streak aboTe the, guawalo if 
vrhieh the rowlocks are cut. 

Y 

Yoke — A piece of wood or metal at rigbt angles 
to the head of a boat's rudder, ft*om the «nds of 
whtch are lines by which the boat is steered. 
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FISH & mmm, 

BOAT ANB TACHT 

BUrLTDERS. 

An assortment of all kinds of 

SOW BOATS, SAIL BOATS, ABB TAdTS 

ON HAND. 

CLUB BOATS, MltGES,&C., 

BUILT TO ORDER. 



Builders of the fastest Sail Boats in 
the United States. 



Orders received at the 

OFFICE, 404 WATER STREET, 

Aod at their Factory, on York Bay, four miles from Jersey 
City. Stages leave for the factory every hour, from Jersey 
City ferry. 

Bailders of yachts " Ultra," " Katy Did," " Washing- 
ton," " Luc key," and sail boats "Bob Fish," "Fulton,"' 
" Smoothing Iron," " Widc-a-Wake," &c., and club boata 
« Witch of the Wave," "Advance," <* Rescue," *< Stidden 

jmtt," &c., &c. 



¥. H; & J. S. DARLING, 

CLUB AlTD RACK BOAT BUII<D1BRS, 

1«0. 868 80UTH StKlBT, HEW Yf^K. 

Among Che various Boats built by Mr. WHliam H. Bat- 
ling, who of late has received his brother into partnership, 
and which hnsineas is now carried on by the Messrs. W. 
' H. A J. S. Darling, No. 368 South street, New York, are 
the following :— 

The " Lotas," a four oared race boat, was built for Yalo 
Ck««ge, Conntctlcnt. in th^year 1852, and is famopi ft« 
her fast running, having won many races. 

Another was the " Transit," which was also bnilt for 
TaU CoUege, «nd has proved to be an excellent six o^red 
r»9» boat> winning almost every thing she was ever e# 
tfered to run for. - 

The •' Virginia," of Brooklyn, was also built by Mr. 
Darling ; was rowed on the 4th of July, 1857, at Hartford, 
Ooanecticat, and took the first prize— the silver futcher 
Tue •• Virginia," of Brooiilyn, is a four oared race boat, 
built in the year 1865, and has won many races. 

The " Rowena," four oars, was built also for Yale Col- 
lege, in the year 1854, which was entered to run at the 
Yale Regatta, on the same occasion as the '' Transit." 

The "A. B086US," four oats, was built in the year 1851, 
and fs at present the champion of Lake Erie. 

The «* Whitrfiall," four oars, is also a fine and promising 
race boat. 

The rext which we call to notice is the '*Patman," 
which gives her builders great credit, having invariably 
wou every race she has as yet been entered for, and is 
noted for having made the quickest time over a three mile 
oouT^e on record. 

The Messrs. Darling have just completed for the "EelipM 
Barge Club," of Pittsburg, the race boat " W. H. Darling," 



named ail9rl«Bfflmil|ii^«l the i«fi«l^f flu»a|pa«beRiol' 
the clob i^tiB ,7e(feriBd ta; she ls« tmxi oamd hoki, and 
well executed. 

Since the completion of the ** W. H. Darling," they have 
finished bnilding an exceedingly handsome race boat called 
the '^Stephen Boberts," for the " Hiawatha Boat Club," at 
Albany ^ this boat, without doubt, is about the finest boat 
of its class which has been executed by her builders. She 
was visited by many strangers as well as friends of tne * 
build^Sf and great satisfaction given by the m^anbecs of 
the elab ; her reception at Albany wm the occasion of a 
kappy and joyful launchingy affording much excitement 
and pleasure, on the 15th of June, 1868, an account of 
which appeared in one of the Albany papers. 

The '* Hornet," which we feel justified in mentioning 
among our race boats, is sufficient to answer for itself« as 
it will be remembered she was exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace in the year 1856, when a medal was awarded to her 
builders for producing the finest and best boat ever before 
the pul>lie in tiih coui^ty. 

Another class of boats built by the Messrs. Darling are 
scull boats, of which we can only name Hie following : — 

The «• Galvanic Arrow." " Stephen Roberts." " Fancy," 
*♦ ElizA Jane," " Olivia," " Conkshell," "Neptune^s Car," 
and the ** Frolic." The last mentioned was built by Mr. 
William H. Darling, while an apprentice, in the yMx 1838, 
and took the bjghest premium at the " Mechanic's Insti- 
tute Fair," in 1839. The " Blackbird" is also a famous 
shell boat, which won the race at Boston, on the 19tb of 
June, 1858. She made the quickest time on record for a 
scull boat, completing the two miles in 14:64. 

The following Whitehall boats were built by the above 
mentioned firm :— The " E. Boyd," built in 1839. lor Syd- 
ney Dolan. The " W. H. Darlln g," built for William Skid* 
moie, and the ** Bob Logic," for Isaac Johnson. The 
above mentioned boats are but a few only among the 
great number built by the Messrs. 

-w. H. « J. s. DARUnrG, 

No. 368 South street^ New Tork. 



i&AOB, OLX]tB, 

AND 

SAIL BOATS. 

♦ — — 

GEO. G. NEWMAN, 

PRACTICAL 

Barge, Race, Club, and Sail Boat 

BUIIiOEB, 

Foot of llOth wt>reet^ 

HARLEM, N. ¥., 

Beapectfally ioforma the pablic that he has constantly oa 
hand a fine assortment of boats of every description, of his 
own construction. He is also prepared to receiTe erien, 
and guarantee dispatch and perfection. He has the honor 
to refer to the performances of a number of Yachts, Bace, 
and Club Boats, for several years past, which have proved 
themselves to be some of the fastest on record, and have 
borne off the best prizes ; among which may be men- 
tioned : the Continental, O. U. A., Sea Witch, J. D. B. 
Potman, Lady Putman, Daniel D. Westervelt, Margaiet 
Emma, Wm. H. Decker, Mike Walsh, Bipple, of New 



Bedfora^;tTnfne,offittsb^f; pi]ilc«!,¥«riPaifk;Ca- 
mille, ana Slfcr/of thiladeljAili ; Oeo. d Kewman, of 
Williamsburg ; and Phantom, of Chicago. Also, the Sail 
Boats, Nortbcm Light,' Am^i^H Giri; Bee*4 Wing, To^ 
nado, Stono^Bird, Grape Shot, &(^, &c. 

Oars, Seulla, small spars, &c., cooatantlyon-band. Boaii 
of all kinds bnilt to order at short notice. 

The steamboats Sylvan Shore and Sylvan Grove, from 
Peck SUp, }mA tm,Um^ eaeh flfiy,at the ^^. 

Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper gave two large 
en^ftvings of the eight oared barge 'VOi^ac^tl," buUt^or 
t^e Omacatl Club of tiiis CHy, aBd aceompatiie^ UielUns^ 
tration with the fi^owiag remarks : — 

The Qmacatl Club, launched on the 3rd of May, 1856, la 
a beautiful eight oared ci^aft, bearing the club's nanej and 
the event, by the good taste and liberality of the cloibt 
was made an occasion of elegant festi?Uj. The *t Omac- 
atl " is intended more especially for the amusement o^ 
the lady friends of the members of Ihe clol), and nothiig 
could be too good or too luxurious when dedicated to t^eif 
m^QB. She is for y feet long^ ^ght oared, and pro- 
nounced by good judges to be the most highly finished 
specimen of boat architecture ever seen in New York ; in 
fact so fine are the equipments that it looks rather like an 
ornament for some ladies boudoir, than a^eraft^designed to 
battle with the waves, and receive the rough usage of a 
club boat. Messrs. Newman & Bandell, foot of I19th 
street, E.Hv^arlem, are the builders* 

GEO. €. NEWMAJL 



milAIt EYIE 

BOAT BUILDER, 

9a IttlTGOIERT ST. GORIER SOOTH, I.T., 

And I34tli St., HaricM. 

CLUB, RACE AND SAIL BOATS, 

Baitt for lightness and speed, which cannot be 
sDipassed. 

Also, bnilds all the variety of Boats, among which 
are 

filG. OOARTER, UFE AID LOIG BOATS, 

In the best worimanlike stjle. 

Tawl, Whitehall, Ac. 

ilwi^ on hand , which will be sold at least as low aa can 
be had at any other establishment in the city. 



Orders received by letter or otherwise, from any part of 
the oooctry, will be attended to with promptness and dis* 
patdi. 

BqMdring done at the shortest notioe and in the netteae 



i3sra3irRsox.x/B 

GREAT AMERICAN 

BOAT AND OAR BAZAAR 

ESTABLISHED IN 1828. 



UEGE8T ESTABLISHIEHT 11 THE WOKU. 

BinLDCIt OF SOME OF TBB FASTSST BOATS ON RBOOBD. 

THB STORK, HAU. COWaOUA, GHAPMATT, 

TBOVBIiBR, INQERSOIX, ADAUmB, 

OiAK, VBRONA, 

AND A HOST OP OTHERS. 



FROM 150 TO «00 BOATS, 
AND 300,000 FEET ASH 0AB8 01 HAHD. 



NO. «50 SOUTH STREET, 

Opposite the Sectional and Balance Docks, 

IfBWTOWC^ 



G-WJAMEa 

BACE, CLtJB AND SAIL BOAT 
BUILDER. 



Shop corner of Sedgwick and Van 
Brunt streets, 

SOUTH QBOOKliiriV. 



P. S. — His Boats and Workman- 
Bbif speak for themselves. 



OARS, SWEEPS AND SCULLS. 

E. wTpage, 

lumriciDiEB OF in Kuan 

mt, svEEPs m mm, 

VNDBR 

EZEKIELi PAGE'S 



These oars, being manufactured by machinery, are su- 
perior in quality to any others manufactured in the world 
and are the only oars made by machinery. Every oar o 
the same length, has the samelsize of loom and handle, the 
same width of blacte, and the same spring or elasticity in 
rowing. 

As tiie snbscriber has five establishments, the machinery 
At each driven by steam power, he is able to execute large 
or small orders with great dispatch. 

Oars made to order at short notice for club or race 
boats, in every style desired, either of spruce or ash, and 
on very moderate terms. 

£2. -W. PAGB, 

No. 69 West street, Ne^ TorI{, 
If. 8. POND, Agent, 

JS«. m C<»iimercial st., Bostos, Haas, 



STEPHEN KOBERTS, 

8X3P saiiTX, 

WL, MCE, AND CLUB BOAT 

Iron & Copper Worker 

IN GENERAL. 

llEmROFTilESTEELRDDDER 

FOR BA€E BOATS. 



Rowlocks, and Copper Stem aud 
Scag Bands always on hand. 

Patent Iron Rowlocks, which re- 
quire no wood outriggers ; Rudder 
Irons, and all Metal Work for Boats 
on hand, or made at the shortest no- 
notice. 
SHOP 368 80VTH STBEET, lEW YORK. 



mW TOEK CLIPPEE, 

THE RSCOGNIZED 

SPORTING JOURNAL OF AMERICA 

AND ADVOCATE OP PHYSICAL AND MENTAL 
RECREATIONS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

THE CLIPPSB OITES TWO OB MOBS 

SPORTING ILLUSTRATIONS 

IN EACH NUXBBB. 

Xt also devotes considerable space to 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Embracing information on general topics, bnt sporting 
matters in partlcnlar. Correspondents answered firee of 



Single copies 4 cents each 

By mail--ll for six months 

$2. for one year 

Clnboffonr • .....$7 per annum 

Ckibof eight .$13 per annom 

Clnb of twelve .$18 per annum 

nc ALL OASES IN ADVANCE. 

Advertisements, 6 cents per line for each and every in- 
sertion. 
Day of jmblication, Thursday of each weelc 

FRAinC QrUSBSN, Proprietor^ 
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